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ENNEANDRIA. 
CLASS    IX. 

j^  NINE    STAMINA. 

'^  This  Class  has  three  Orders. 

ORDER    1. 

No   British  Plant  of  this   Order, 

CINNAMON.     This    valuable  tree    grows   to   moxogy. 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  height  j  the  trunk  extends        ^^'^' 
about  six  feet,  and  is  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  3   one  Pistil- 
it  sends  off  numerous  branches,  which  are  covered 
with  a  smooth  bark,  of  a  brownish  ash  colour}  the 
leaves,  which  are  a  bright  green,  stand  in  opposite 
pairs  upon   short  foot-stalks  3  somewhat  of  an  oval 
shape  obtusely   pointed,   entire,    firm;    from   tliree 
I       to  five  inches  long,  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
»       nerves  of  a  lighter  colour.     The  blossom  contains 
^       one    pistillum   and   nine   stamina  shorter  than   the 
\       corolla,  and  consists  of  six  petals  of  a  greenish  white 
or    yellowish  colour  3  tlie  fruit  is  a  pulpy   perlcar- 
pium  resembling  a  small  olive,  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
inserted    in   the   corolla,   and  containing  an  oblong 
^nut. 

^  The  true  Cinnamon-tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
"•^  where,  according  to  Ray,  it  grows  as  common  in 
CO 
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the  woods  and  hedges^  as  the  hazel  with  us,  and  is 
used  by  the  Ceylonese  for  fuel  and  other  domestic 
purposes.  There  are  many  varieties,  or  different 
species,  of  this  tree,  which  grow  also  in  Sumatra  and 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Ceylon 
itself,  where  Seba  has  described  no  less  than  ten 
kinds  j  but  whetlier  these  different  kinds  are  so  many 
species  or  only  varieties,  does  not  seem  at  present  to 
be  clearly  ascertained. 

The  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon  is  more  highly  flavoured 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  It  is  the  inner  bark 
of  the  trecj  in  the  language  of  botany  called  the 
Liber,  which  is  used  as  a  grateful  aromatic  spice. 
This  bark  is  produced  in  the  most  perfect  state  when 
the  tree  is  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  but  this  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  Seba  says,  that  those  trees 
which  grow  in  the  vallies  where  the  ground  is  a  fine 
whitish  sand,  will  in  five  years  time  be  fit  to  have 
the  bark  taken  off.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  in  a  wet  sHmy  soil,  must  have  seven  or  eight 
years  time  to  grow  before  they  are  fit  to  peel.  When 
the  tree  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  mature  for  this 
purpose  it  is  first  stripped  of  its  outer  greenish  coat, 
and  is  then  cut  longitudinally  from  the  tree,  and 
dried  in  the  sand  till  it  becomes  fit  for  the  market, 
when  it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or  pale  rusty-iron  co- 
lour, very  light,  thin,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
curled  up  in  quills  or  flakes.  The  outer  part  of  the 
bark,  when  taken  off  from  the  tree,  differs  very  little 
in  taste  from  that  of  other  trees;   but  after  being 
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dried  in  the  sun^  tlie  oily  and  agreeable  sweetness 
of  the  inner  bark  is  diffused  through  the  whole. 
If  the  trees  are  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old,  the  bark  by  degrees  loses  its  aromatic  quality, 
and  has  more  the  taste  of  Camphor.  When  the  bark 
is  stripped  off,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  new  shoots 
put  forth  from  the  stool. 

The  use  of  the  Cinnamon  tree  is  not  confined  to 
the  bark;  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  root,  all  yield  oils  of 
different  qualities,  and  of  considerable  value.  That 
produced  from  the  leaves  is  called  Oil  of  Cloves;  that 
from  the  fruit  is  extremly  fragrant,  and  of  a  thick 
consistence,  and  at  Ceylon  is  said  to  be  made  into 
candles  for  the  sole  use  of  the  king.  The  bark  from 
the  root  of  the  tree  not  only  affords  an  aromatic  oil, 
which  has  been  called  Oil  of  Camphor,  but  also  a 
species  of  Camphor  which  is  purer  and  whiter  «than 
common  Camphor. 

The  Cinnamon  tree  is  also  cultivated  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies. 


ORDER    2. 

No  British   Plant  of  this   Order. 

RHUBARB.    This  plant  is  a  native  of  Tartary  trigynia. 
and  China,  near  to  the  great  wall.     It  blossoms  in 
April  and  May.     Of  this  genus  there  are  seven  species,  ti^^^- 
but  the  root  of  the  Rheum  Palmatum  is  the   drug 
that  is  sold  in  the  shops. 


Three  Pis- 
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It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1734> 
but  it  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards  unequi- 
vocally known  to  be  the  medicinal  Rhubarb  as  im- 
ported from  Russia  and  the  East.  This  plant  is  an 
example  of  remarkably  quick  vegetation  3  the  stem  of 
it  in  three  months,  has  been  known  to  grow  upwards 
of  eleven  feet,  and  some  of  the  leaves  to  five  feet  in 
their  longest  extent.  The  root,  which  remains  in  tlie 
ground  during  tlie  winter,  grows  also  to  a  very  large 
size  3  some  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  ol 
five  years  old,  that  have  weighed  more  than  seventy 
pounds  in  their  fresh  state. 

From  the  best  experiments  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  British  Rhubarb,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
medicinal  quality  with  that  which  is  imported}  but 
not  quite  so  active  in  its  operation,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  some  want  of  skill  or  knowledge  in 
curing  it. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  tender  foot-stalks  of 
the  Iccives  of  this  plant  are  sometimes  used  in  pastry 
as  a  substitute  for  green  gooseberries,  but  for  this 
purpose  the  Rheum  undulalum,  another  species  of 
this  genus,  is  preferred. 


ORDER    3. 


iiEXAGY-  FLOWERING  RUSH  is  the  only  British  plant 

^^^'        of  the  ninth  class  in  the  Linnaean  System ;  and^the  only 
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plant  of  this  Order  3  of  which  there  is  but  this  one 
known  species;  it  grows  in  ditches,  and  on  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  ponds,  chiefly  in  a  gravelly- 
soil,  and  blossoms  iu  July.  Like  several  of  our 
aquatic  flowers,  it  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  ornamental.  If  vegetables  were  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  affinities,  this  would  rank  among 
the  Lilies.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  cold  of 
Lapland. 


CLASS  K 
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BECANDUIA. 
CLASS  X. 

TEN     STAMINA. 

This  Class  has  Jive  Orders. 
ORDER    I. 

FLY-TRAP  OF  VENUS.  This  plant,  of  which  monogv 
there  is  but  this  one  species,  is  a  native  oi  the  swamps 
of  South  Carohna,  in  America,  and  exhibits  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  vegetable  irritability:  the 
leaves  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot-stalk  are 
each  divided  into  two  lobes  at  the  extremity,  having 
long  teeth  on  the  margin  like  the  antennae  of  insects, 
and  within  armed  with  six  spines,  three  on  each  side, 
and  lie  spread  upon  the  ground  round  the  stem,  and 
are  so  irritable,  that  when  a  fly  happens  to  light  upon 
a  leaf,  it  immediately  folds  up  and  crushes  it  to 
death;  and  this  irritability  is  greatest  in  proportion  to 
the  slightness  of  the  pressure  on  these  lateral  spines. 
It  is  observed,  that  upon  touching  the  leaves  in  cold 
weather,  no  sensible  contraction  ensues  3  in  warm 
weather,  and  particularly  at  noon,  it  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  Knight,  lately  Mr.  Hibbert's  gardener  at  Clap- 
ham,  now  a  nursery-man  in  the  King's  Road,  made 
an  experiment  of  supplying  this  irritability  with  fine 
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filaments  of  raw  beef,  and  that  plant  was  more  luxu- 
riant than  any  others  it  seems  therefore  probable 
that  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  is  peculiarly- 
favourable  to  its  economy,  and  the  singular  structure 
of  its  leaves  may  be  designed  to  supply  it  with  insects 
whose  putrescence  may  act  as  similar  decompositions 
do  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  other  plants  ^  and  the 
innumerable  insects  drowned  in  the  cup-formed  leaves 
of  the  Dipsacus,  Sarracenia,  and  Nepenthes,  may  pro- 
bably serv^e  for  the  same  purpose. 

STORAX-TREE,  Styrax  officinalis.  This  tree 
produces  the  gum  storax.  The  flower  has  no  scent, 
and  the  gum  does  not  exude  from  the  tree  naturally, 
as  in  the  Fir  and  Cherry-tree  j  but  is  produced  by 
means  of  an  insect  which  perforates  the  tree  to  lay 
its  eggs,  and  the  gum  exudes,  presenting  a  curious 
instance  of  the  agency  of  nature.  This  tree  grows 
wild  at  Tivoly,  near  Rome,  where  I  have  seen  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  native )  but  it  was  first  brought  there  by 
the  Emperor  Arian  from  the  East,  when  he  built  his 
magnificent  villa  j  and  I  saw  it  with  interest,  as  being 
still  a  living  vestige  of  the  existence  of  that  Emperor 
who  lived  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory, 
and  mistress  of  the  world. 

British  Plants  of  this  Order, 

Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Karnes. 

25  Andromeda 1  Moonwort 

10  Arbutus 3  Strawberry  tree 

2  Monotrova 1  Birds  nest 

6  Pvrola 4  Wintergbeen 
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ORDER    2. 

CLOVE  PINK.  The  botanical  name  given  to  digyxia, 
this  plant  by  Linnaeus,  would  seem  to  shew  that  it  Two  PisuUa. 
was  a  favourite  with  him:  Dianthus  meaning  the 
Flower  of  Jove,  Ray  and  Hudson  ^  are  of  opinion 
that  this  plant  is  not  a  native  of  this  country;  but  Dr. 
Smith  has  inserted  it  in  his  Flora  Biitatiica,  as  in- 
digenous. 


British  Plants  of  ihia  Order. 


Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

'2  Chrysosplknum 1  Golden  Saxifragi 

30  Dianthus 6  PrNK 

9  Saponaria 1  Soap-wort 

50  Saxifraga  13  Saxifrage 

3    Sci.ERANTtlUS 3    KnAWEL 


ORDER    3, 


CORN  CATCHFLY.     This  plant  is  a  native  of  ^^ 


IGYNIA. 


Kent,  and  not  known  to  be  a  native  of  any  other  part  ^^  — - 
of  Britain  3  it  is  an  annual,  blossoms  in  July,  and  tiUa. 

k  William  Hudson,  in  a  work  enlitled  Fhra  Anglica,  made 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  arrange  English  Botany  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Linnaean  School. 
VOL.    I.  U 
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thrives  most  in  a  barren  sandy  soil.  In  the  evening 
it  emits  a  s\\  eet  scent^  hke  that  of  a  honey-suckle,  but 
weaker. 

The  Night- flowering  Catchfly  is  anotlier  species 
of  this  genus  j  it  has  cream-coloured  petals  tinged 
with  red,  whicli  roll  themselves  up  during  the  day,  and 
unfold  in  the  evening  while  warm  weather  continues, 
and,  like  the  Corn  Catchfly,  is  sweet  scented. 

These  plants  are,  as  the  Nightingales  among  the 
feathered  tribe,  unattractive  in  their  appearance,  and, 
when  nature  has  retired  to  rest,  cheer  the  peaceful 
stillness  of  the  dark. 

British  Plants  of  t/tis  Order. 

Botanical  Genrric  Names.  (Jommon  iCanieg. 

31  Arexaria 10  Sand-wort 

1  Cherleria 1  Cypuel 

17  CucuBALUs 3  Campion 

<55  SiLENE 9  Catchfly 

17  Stillaiua 7  Stitch-woat 


ORDER    4. 


FiNTAGY-  NAllROW-LEAVED  MOUSE-EAR  is  a  pe- 
ls i  a.  rennial,  according  to  Professor  Martyn,  though  Lin- 
Five  ristiiia.  naeus  makes  it  an  annual  plant.     It  blossoms  during 

the  whole  summer  from  the  month  of  May,  on  walls, 

by  road- sides,  and  in  meadows. 
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British   Plants   of  this    Order, 

Bctenical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

4  Agrostemma 1   Cockle 

18  Cerastium 9  Mouse-ear 

19  Cotyledon 2  Natel-wort 

12  Lychnis^ 3  CucKow-n.oWER 

96  oxalis 2  cuckow-bread 

30  Sedum 9  Stone-crop 

7  Spergula   3  Spurhey 


ORDER    5. 

No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

VIRGINIAN  POKE.     Of  this  genus  there  are    decagy'. 
six  species;   this  is  a  perennial  plant;,   and  a  native  of       ^^^' 
America,   but  also  found  wild  in  many  countries  in  T.n  I'istiiia. 
■  Europe.     It  blossoms  in  July,  and  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.     The  berries  yield 
a  beautiful  purple  colour,  and  are  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  much  used  in  Portugal  to  give  a  deep  colour 
to  the  Red  Port  3  but  the  taste  being  complained  of. 
by  the  Merchants,  the  Government  ordered  the  plant 
to  be  every  where  cut  down  before  the  berries  were 
ripened.     In  North  America  and  tlie  West  Indies 
the  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  spinach. 

'  One  species  of  this  genus,  Lychnis  dioica,  has  the  stamina  on 
one  plant  and  the  pistilla  on  another,  and  therefore  in  strict  con- 
formity to  this  system  belongs  to  the  Class  Diotcia. 
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CLASS  XL 

TWELVE     STAMINA. 
This  Class  has  six  Orders. 

This  Class  is  called,  in  botanical  language,  by  a 
name  (DodecandriaJ  which  supposes  the  plants  to 
have  twelve  stamina  j  but  tlie  exact  number  twelve  is 
so  uncommon,  that  no  plant  has  been  found  to  have 
that  number  with  unvaiying  precision,  therefore  this 
Class  has  been  made  to  include  such  as  have  from 
eleven  to  sixteen  stamina,  and  in  some  cases  more, 
though  in  no  instance  to  exceed  nineteen. 

ORDER  I. 

PURPLE  LOOSE-STRIFE  ^rows  on  the  banks    moi^'ogy. 

of  rivers,   ponds,   and  ditches,  and  blossoms  in  July        .* 

and  August.  ^Tum!'^^' 

Some  old  writers  have  attributed  to  this  genus  the 
power  of  taming  and  reconciling  ferocious  and  dis- 
cordant animals,  by  putting  it  about  their  yokes  or 
necks 3  in  our  improved  state  of  knowledge,  how  this 
fanciful  opinion  could  have  prevailed  is  difficult  to 
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guess,  and  it  is  now  of  no  further  importance  than  t& 
account  for  the  etymology  of  its  English  name. 

British  Plants  of  this   Order. 

lotanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Karnes. 

3    ASARUM 1    ASARABACCA 

18  Lythrum 2  Loose-strife 


ORDER    U. 

COMMON  AGRIMONY.  Of  this  Genus  there 
DIG-.  «1A.  are  five  species  :  but  this  is  the  only  species  which  is  a 
Two  pistiiia.  native  of  Great  Britain  and  the  only  British  plant  of 
this  Order:  it  blossoms  in  June  and  July^  and  is 
common  every  where  in  rough  borders  of  fields^ 
and  other  waste  places.  When  this  plant  is  beginning 
to  flower,  it  will  dye  wool  of  a  good  bright  nankin 
colour  J  if  gathered  in  September  it  yields  a  dark 
yellow.  It  gives  a  good  colour  in  all  states,  and 
though  a  common  plant,  and  easily  cultivated,  I  be- 
lieve it  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  dying. 


ORDER    o. 


TRiGYMiA.         MIGNONNETTE.     There  are  thirteen  species 

ThreePwtiiia.  of  this   Genus :  this   is  supposed  to   be  a  native  cf 

Egypt,  and  introduced  into  France  about  the  year 
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1725,  from  whence  it  came  to  England  in  1/40.  Its 
sweet  odour,  that  made  it  a  darling  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  same  degree  contributed  to  make  it  a  favourite 
amongst  us;  and  it  is  now  so  universally  cultivated, 
that  the  drawing-room  and  the  cottage  window  are 
alike  made  fragrant  with  its  scent.  It  blossoms  from 
June  till  the  commencement  of  winter. 

British  Plants  of  this  Order, 

Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

98  Euphorbia 13  Spurge 

13  Reseda 2  Mignonnette 


ORDER   4. 


No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 


SINGLE-SPIKED     APONOGETON    has     a  tetragv- 

r>  1  A. 

bulbous  root,  and  is  observed  to  be  common  in  the        — — 
fields   that  are  flooded  for  Rice  in  the  East  Indies. 
Of  this  Genus  there  are  three  species. 


ORDER   0. 

No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

GLINUS  is  the  only  unequivocal  Genus  of  this 
Order,  of  which  there  is  no  figure  extant,  nor  is  there 
any  specimen  of  the  plant  in  England. 


PEXTAGY- 
NIA. 


rive  Viftilla. 
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ORDER    6, 

DODECA-  COMMON  HOUSE-LEEK.     Tliis  is  the  only 

GYNiA.  Qgj^yg  belonging  to  this  Order,  of  which  there  are 
fo  twenrpb^  fourteen  species.  This  is  the  only  species  which  is  a 
till*'  native  of  Great  Britain.     It  has  a  perennial  fibrous 

root,  and  blossoms  in  July.  Haller,  '"  who  has  mi- 
nutely described  tliis  plant,  found  it  in  its  wild  state 
on  the  Alps.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  but  there  not  properly 
indigenous.  It  is  a  native  of  some  parts  of  Europe 
on  rocks;  it  was  formerly  used  internally  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  applied  externally  in  burns  and  inflam- 
mations. 

The  House-leek,   in  common  with  other  herba- 

«"  Albert  Haller  was  the  son  of  a  citizen,  and  Advocate  of 
Berne,  in  Switzedand,  where  he  was  born  in  October  2 708. 
Tlie  accounts  of  his  early  display  of  talents  are  as  extraordinary 
as  almost  any  upon  record.  In  his  fifth  year  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  write  down  all  the  new  words  he  heard  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  could  translate  from  the 
Greek,  and  compiled  for  his  own  use  a  Chaldaic  Grammar, 
and  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.  As  he  advanced  in  years 
he  rapidly  advanced  in  acquirements  and  maturity  of  judgment  5 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  literary  characters  of  his  age, 
and  as  an  anatotnist,  physiologist,  and  botanist,  he  was  of  the 
first  cla'-s.  He  died  December  J2,  1777,  in  the  seventieth  year 
•f  his  age. 
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ceous  perennials,  is  similar  to  evergreen  trees;  its 
succulent  leaves  resisting  the  severity  of  winter.  The 
leaves  of  some  plants  of  this  kind  are  so  replete  with 
juices,  that  they  can  even  dispense  with  the  earth 
for  a  time,  imbibing  sufficient  humidity  from  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  unless  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
gardeners  seldom  water  succulent  plants,  as  the  Aloe, 
which  rot  when  they  are  moistened,  if'  the  sun  does 
not  quickly  diy  them  up. 
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ICOSANDRIA. 
CLASS    XII. 

TWENTY    STAMINA. 

This  Class  has  three  Orders. 

This  Class  is  said  to  have  twenty  stamina,  but  the 
precision  of  the  number  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
as  their  insertion  into  the  Calyx,  which,  though  an 
additional  circumstance,  is  essential  to  the  character 
of  the  Class. 

ORDER  I. 

CHERRY  LAUREL.     This  plant  is  a  native  of    monogy- 

the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia^  and  is  supposed  to        I 1 

have  been  first  cultivated  in  Europe  in  1570.  It  bios-  ^"^j^^-^" 
soms  in  April,  and  in  the  autumn  produces  a  black 
berry  somewhat  like  a  cherry  or  small  plum ;  hence 
it  has  been  classed  by  Linnaeus  with  the  Genus  Pru^ 
nus,  under  which  head  it  is  to  be  found  in  modern 
botanical  works.  In  England  it  was  a  scarce  plant  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  a  merchant  who  possessed 
one  in  his  garden  at  Highgate,  in  the  year  l6'29,  <le- 
fended  it  every  winter  from  the  severity  of  the  cold 
by  covering  it  with  a  blanket.     This  fact  is  recorded 
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oy  Parkinson^,  "  and  use  has  been  made  of  it  by  phy- 
siologists to  shew  that  plants  become  inured  to  a  cli- 
mate different  from  their  own ;  but  I  am  informed 
by  a  scientific  and  practical  man,  whose  opinion  and 
experience  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  more 
than  seventy  years^  that  the  inference  is  incorrect. 
That  Clusius  first  preserved  this  plant  in  a  stove  at 
Vienna,  there  can  be  no  doubt  3  but  even  at  this  day 
it  is  a  very  common  error  with  nurser)'men,  when  they 
receive  plants  or  seeds  from  a  hot  country,  to  suppose 
that  their  habit  requires  a  stove  j  and  thus  it  happens 
that  seeds  which  come  from  the  East  and  the  West 
Indies  are  oftentimes  put  to  grow  in  our  stoves,  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  for  many  years,  from 
the  supposition  that  tliey  require  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  heat,  till  by  some  accident  it  is  found  that 
they  will  endure  cold,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  plant 
is  hardened  to  our  climate.  Seeds  brought  from  Can- 
ton to  England  are  uniformly  sown  in  our  Hot-houses, 
without  inquir}^  whether  the  plants  grew  wild  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  or  under  the  great  wall 
that  divides  tliat  vast  empire  from  Tartary.  The  de- 
gree of  cold  any  plant  is  found  to  bear  after  fifty  years 

"  John  Parkinson  was  an  English  botanist,  born  in  1567. 
He  was  an  apothecary  in  London,  and  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  garden  was  well  stored  with  rare  plants,  and  he 
became  botanist  to  King  Charles  I.  He  died  about  1C45. 
Parkinson  was  the  first  author  who  described  and  figured  the 
subjects  of  the  flower  garden.  He  published  in  1640  his  *'Thea- 
frura  Botanicum,  or  Theatre  of  Plants,"  folio. 
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growth  in  a  foreign  country,  is  the  same  as  the  same 
species  will  bear  on  its  first  importation^  as  I  am  in- 
formed: that  individual  plants  should  not  acquire 
habits,  in  some  degree,  as  individual  animals  do,  I 
see  no  reason,  on  philosophical  principles  3  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  species  can  be  made  to 
change  its  nature ;  and  all  opinions  concerning  such 
changes  seem  to  be  without  sufficient  foundation. 

From  the  leaves  of  the  Cherry  Laurel,  by  distilla- 
tion, the  strongest  vegetable  poison  is  produced  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  3  it  was  first  discovered  in 
the  year  1/28,  and  as  the  facts  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, I  will  transcribe  them  fi-om  the  S/th  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  where  they  were  ori- 
ginally published  j  and  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Mad- 
den, of  Dublin. 


'*■  A  very  extraordinary  accident  that  fell  out  here 
some  months  ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  danger- 
ous poison,  which  was  never  before  known  to  be  so, 
though  it  has  been  in  frequent  use  amongst  us.  I'he 
thing  I  mean  is  a  simple  w^ater  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Lauro-  Cerasus. 

"  It  has  the  smell  of  the  Bitter  Almond,  or  Peach- 
kernel,  and  has  been  for  many  years  in  frequent  use 
among  our  housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  an  agreeable 
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flavour  to  their  creams  and  puddings.  It  has  als<^ 
been  much  in  use  among  our  drinkers  of  drams ;  and 
the  proportion  they  generally  use  it  in,  has  been  one 
part  of  Laurel-water  to  four  of  Brandy. 

*'  Nor  has  this  practice  (however  frequent)  ever 
been  attended  with  any  apparent  ill  consequences  till 
some  time  in  the  month  of  September  17^8,  when 
it  happened  that  one  Martha  Boyce,  a  servant,  who 
lived  with  a  person  who  sold  great  quantities  of  this 
water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from  her  mistress,  and  gave  it 
to  her  mother,  Anne  Boyce,  as  a  very  rich  cordial. 

''  Anne  Boyce  made  a  present  of  it  to  Frances 
Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town, 
and  who  she  thought  might  oblige  her  customers 
with  it.  Accordingly  in  a  few  days  she  gave  about 
two  ounces  of  the  water  to  a  woman  called  Mary 
Whaley,  who  had  bought  some  goods  of  her. 

"  Mary  Whaley  drank  about  two-thirds  of  what 
was  filled  out,  and  went  away.  Frances  Eaton  drank 
the  rest.  Mary  Whaley  went  to  another  shop  to  buy 
iomewhat  else,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  she  had  drank  the  water  (as  I  am  informed), 
she  complained  of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach. 
She  was  carried  home,  and  from  that  time  she  lost 
her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour. 

"  The  shopkeeper,  Frances  Eaton,  sent  word  to 
her  sister  Anne  Boyce  of  what  had  happened,  who 
came  to  her  upon  the  message,  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  not  possible  the  cordial  (as  she  called  it)   could 
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have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  woman  3  and  to  con- 
vince her,  she  filled  out  about  three  spoonfuls  of  it 
and  drank  it.  She  continued  talking  with  Frances 
Eaton  about  two  minutes  longer,  and  so  earnest  to 
persuade  her  of  the  liquor's  being  inoffensive,  that 
she  filled  out  two  spoonfuls  more,  which  she  drank  off 
likewise.  She  was  hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair, 
when  she  died." 


After  repeated  experiments  by  some  Members  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  shew  the  deadly  effects  of  this 
poison,  the  Secretary  concludes — 


''  Thus  we  find  tliis  simple  water,  distilled  from  a 
vegetable,  equally  mortal  with  the  bite  of  the  Rattle- 
snake, and  more  quick  in  its  operation  than  any  mi- 
neral poison  5  and  though  it  may  not  immediately 
bring  on  death,  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  yet 
an  habitual  use  of  it,  however  disguised  with  other 
compounds,  must  certainly  be  prejudicial  and  un- 
wholesome, and,  in  weakly  persons,  must  hasten 
death. 

"  I  am  informed  that  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
who  used  for  several  years  to  drink  daily  a  dram  or 
two  of  the  brandy  into  which  laurel  berries  were  in- 
fused, both  died  paralytic,  having  lost  their  speech 
some  time  before."  August  24, 1/31. 
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It  has  been  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  in  nature, 
that  whenever  Stamina  are  inserted  into  the  Calyx, 
whether  the  number  be  few  or  many,  the  fruit  has 
been  found  to  be  invariably  wholesome  3  and  although, 
from  these  remarks,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  that  rule,  yet  I  suspect  that  Laurel  berries 
are  in  no  other  way  unwholesome,  than  in  as  much 
as  they  may  partake  of  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the 
leaves}  not  that  I  recommend  them  to  be  eaten, 
since  we  have  plenty  of  other  fruits,  but  I  ofter  this 
suggestion  to  prevent  the  general  rule  from  being  too 
hastily  overthrown  3  for  the  leaves  of  the  reach-tree, 
as  well  as  the  kernels  of  the  Apricot,  I  am  persuaded, 
contain  tlie  same  poisonous  principle  \\ith  Laurel 
leaves,  if  distilled  and  taken  in  a  sufficient  quantity ; 
and  this  remark  I  am  the  more  induced  to  make,  as 
Rattifia  is  a  common  cordial  at  this  time,  and  taken 
without  suspicion  that  there  is  any  latent  principle  in 
it  prejudicial  to  health. 


ORDER    2. 


PENTAGY-  SERVICE  TREE  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 

^^^'        of  Europe,  where   it  becomes  a  large  and  lofty  tree. 


FivePistilla.* 


*  Dr.  Smith  makes  this  Order  to  include  such  plants  as 
have  from   two  to  five  pistilia,   and   which  from  accidental 
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Ray  says  that  it  has  been  obsen^ed  to  grow  in  many 
places  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cornwall ;  and  by 
Dr.  Plot,  to  grow  wild  in  the  Moorlands  in  Stafford- 
shire. There  is  a  solitary  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forest  of  Wire,  near  Bewdley,  but  there  are  evident 
marks  of  that  tree  having  been  planted  there. 

The  tree  blossoms  in  May,  and  the  fruit,  in  taste, 
is  somewhat  like  a  medlar,  but  inferior. 

I  have  called  it  Pyrus  Domestica,  in  conformity 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Crantz,  and  in  which 
Professor  Martyn  concurs,  though,  in  his  Dictionar}^, 
he  has  continued  the  name  of  Sorbus. 

Of  this  Order  is  the  Pear  and  Apple  tree, 
both  classed  by  Linnaeus  in  two  species  under  the 
Genus  Pyrus,  Pyrus  communis  and  Pyrus  malus."^ 
Of  Apples  and  Pears  the  kinds  are  very  numerous, 
but  that  which  makes  an  obvious  difference  in  the 

luxuriance  may  occasionally  have  one  or  two  more.  In  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Medlar,  some  species  of  the  Same  Genus  have 
five,  others  three,  two,  or  only  one  pistillum,  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  seeds. 

"  Apples  were  common  in  England  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armorican,  and  Irish, 
the  word  apple,  has  one  common  etymology.  The  present 
site  of  Glastonbury  was  distinguished  before  the  arrival  of  the 
P.omans  by  the  title  of  Avallonia,  or  the  Apple-orchard.  Before 
the  third  century  the  fruit  seems  to  have  i)een  in  ,;eneral  re- 
quest over  the  Island.  In  the  sixth  century  Apples  were  praised 
by  MjrJhh  Uyihty  a  Welsh  bard. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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appearance  or  flavour  of  the  fruit,  is  not  considered 
by  Botanists  as  sufficiently  constant  •  to  characterise 
separate  species.  The  Golden  Pippin,  the  Nonpareil, 
and  common  Crab,  are  therefore  considered  as  only 
three  varieties  of  the  same  species  3  and  in  like  man- 
ner all  the  different  kinds  of  Pears,  but  as  so  many 
varieties  from  one  parent  tree. 

In  the  economy  of  Nature,  the  seed  is  all  that  the 
Naturalist  has  to  consider  as  essential  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  the  flavour  of  the  seed  or  pulp 
that  surrounds  it,  is  a  circumstance  not  taken  into 
the  account.  Nevertheless,  these  different  fruits, 
though  originally  produced,  as  is  supposed,  by  acci- 
dent, are  reproduced  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  offsets 
or  suckers  3  and  by  artificial  means,  by  layers,  grafts, 
and  buds;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  may  continue  to 
be  so  reproduced  to  the  end  of  time.  The  true  Bread- 
fruit-tree and  the  Plantain,  which  produce  the  most  de- 
licious and  nourishing  food  to  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries where  they  grow  spontaneously,  are  entirely  repro- 
duced by  suckers,  and  no  diminution  of  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  suspected.  Our  Golden  Pippin,  which  in 
Herefordshire  is  supposed  to  be  worn  out,  grows  in 
the  Stable  yard  in  St.  Jame->'s  in  the  same  perfection 
it  ever  did,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  fmit 
annually  produced,  as  large  and  well  flavoured :  but 
a  change  of  soil  is  sometimes  necessary  to  renovate  the 
produce,  even  of  flowers,  as  w^ell  as  fmits,  of  every 
kind.     The  whole  system  of  agriculture,  as  practised 
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in  Europe,  is  conducted  upon  this  principle,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  its  importance  j  and  with  respect  to 
this  favourite  apple,  in  common  with  others,  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  situation  where  it  is  planted^ 
a  stiff  clay,  or  a  low  and  damp  situation,  are  equally 
uncongenial  to  its  nature,  but  when  placed  in  a  dry  or 
loamy  soil  it  returns  to  its  former  vigour,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  its  fruit  is  kind  and  of  the  same 
goodness  as  before. 

The  canker,  so  fatal  a  disease  among  trees,  is  no 
indication  of  their  decrepitude  from  old  age ;  it  seems  to 
belong  to  some  latent  cause  of  which  we  are  ignorant; 
it  is  probably  produced  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  soil,  for,  in  many  instances,  I  have  traced  it  down 
the  albernum  to  the  root.  Young  seedling  trees  of  tlie 
thorny  and  hardy  crab,  will  often  canker  after  put- 
ting fortli  strong  and  healthy  shoots,  for  three  or  four 
years,  particularly  if  the  situation  be  a  wet  and  cold 
clay.P 

P  Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  fruit-trees  is,  that  it  is 
customary  to  graft  with  wood  less  healthy  than  other  branches 
of  the  tree,  because  it  is  believed  to  produce  fruit  sooner  than 
younc;,  kind,  and  vigorous  shoots. 

Among  timber  trees  the  common  Elm,  Uhnus  cawpestris,  is 
a  good  example  of  a  tree  that  has  been  constantly  produced  by 
grafts  and  suckers,  which  is  at  this  day  as  healthy  and  fine  a  tree 
as  the  same  species  at  any  former  time,  nor  at  all  degenerated, 
as  we  have  any  reason  to  believe  ;  while  the  VVych  Elm,  Ulmus 
montana,  which  is  constantly  produced  by  seed,  is  still  an  inferior 
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British  Plants  of  this  Order. 


r.otanical  Genrric  Names.  Common  Names. 

9  Mespilus 1   Mfolar-tree 

13    PyrUS 'i    fV.AH   AND  ApPLI-TREIi 

3    SORBUS 3    StRVICE-TREK 

22    SPIRitA 3    MXADOW-EWEET 


ORDER  3. 

POLYGY-  APPLE  ROSE   blossoms   in   June,    and   grows 

^^^'        wild  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  some  parts  of 

Pistiiia  Mil.      Scotland.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet; 

raerous  and  °  °  rr<i  •    i  i 

indefinite.  the  branches  are  upright  and  short.  The  prickles  'i 
on  the  stem  of  the  branches  are  scattered,  small,  awl- 
shaped,  and  nearly  straight :  the  Corolla  is  of  a  fall 
rose-colour,  and  not  very  odoriferous.  Of  this  exten- 
sive  Genus  the  Provence  and  the  Damask  Rose  are 


tree,  and  only  of  value  for  producing  timber  when  grafted  with 
the  common  Elm. 

The  common  Elm  when  grafted  on  the  Wych  Elm  will 
become  timber  many  years  sooner  than  if  raised  by  layers,  and 
grow  to  a  greater  size. 

q  The  distinction  between  a  Prickle  and  a  Thorn  is,  that  the 
prickle  is  produced  from  the  bark,  and  the  thorn  grows  out  of 
the  wood. 
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the  more  fragrant.  The  Moss  Rose  is  supposed  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  Provence  Rose,  and  not  a  sepa- 
rate species  J  but  I  have  seen  a  single- moss-rose 
which  would  seem  to  militate  against  that  opinion. 
The  damask  Rose  produces  white  and  red  flowers  on 
the  same  tree,  and  has  been  celebrated  in  our  history 
as  the  emblems  of  tJie  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
when  those  families  contended  for  the  crown:  the 
White  Rose  distinguished  the  partisans  of  tlie  House  of 
York ;  the  red,  the  party  of  Lancaster.  There  are  two 
varieties  also  of  this  Rose  which  blossom  more  than 
once  a  year  3  tlie  one  is  commonly  called  the  Monthly 
Rose,  and  the  other  has  been  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets  for  blossoming  twice  a  year,  and  is  called  the 
Passtan  Rose/ 

Water  distilled  from  the  wild  rose  is  said  to  be 
more  fragrant  than  the  common  Rose-water.  Haller 
says  of  it,  "  Fragrantia  ejus  olei  omnia  alia  odora- 
menta  superat" 

•■  Forsitan  et  pingues  hortos  quae  cura  colendi 
Ornarct,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  Paesti ; 

Virg.  Georg.  Lib.  iv. 
Fragravit  ore  quod  rosarium  Paesti 

Martial,  Lib.  v.  Epig.  37- 
Prataque  nee  bifero  cessura  rosaria  Paesti 

Ibid.  Lib.  xii.  Epig.  81* 
Psstum   was  anciently  called  Sistilis,  afterwards  changed 
to  Possidonia,  and  then   to  Paestum,  about  the  year  272  before 
Christ,  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans;  about  which  time 
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Of  all  the  ornamental  plants  that  grow,  there  is 
none  of  such  universal  admiration  as  thisj  the  name 
is  even  too  remote  for  the  fanciful  exercise  of  deriva- 
tion. Poets  and  Moralists  have  alike  recourse  to  it : 
Love,  Youth,  and  Beauty  with  all  its  charms,  by  turns 
find  apt  emblems  in  the  Rose. 


Go,  lovely  Rose, 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


British  F hints  of  this   Order, 

Botar.ical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

1  COMARUM 1    MaRSHLOCKS 

2  Dry  AS 1  AvENs 

the  city  lost  its  importance ;  and  a  fragrant  Rose  that  blos- 
somed twice  a  year  was  all  that  was  left  in  the  Augustan  age, 
to  give  it  note  with  those  who  had  reduced  it  to  vassalage  ;  yet, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  its  magnificent 
ruins  still  remain  to  shew,  that  it  once  deserved  higher  com- 
mendation. 
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BoUnical  Generic  Names.  Common  Karnes. 

1    Fragaria*    1  Strawberry 

9  Geum 3   Herb  Bennet 

32    Pot  EN  TIL  LA    .. 8    ClNQUEFOIL 

RosAt    5  Rose 

32  RuBus 6   Bramble 

'2    TORMENTILLA 2    ToKMENTILLA 


s  Fragar'ta  sierilis,  or  Barren  strawberry,  is  rather  a  Poten- 
tilla  with  a  strawberry-leaf  than  a  Fragaria. 

t  Though  this  Genus  can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  as  every 
one  knows  a  Rose  at  first  sight,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  species,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  a  species 
and  what  a  variety.  Professor  Martyn  makes  only  forty,  while 
Mess.  Lee  and  Kennedy  publish  a  catalogue  of  no  less  than 
315  species  of  permanent  varieties  of  this  tiower. 
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POLYANDRIA. 

CLASS  XIII. 

STAMINA    NUMEROUS  AND  INDEFINITE. 


This  Class  has  seven  Orders. 

Besides  the  indefinite  number  of  stamina,  usually 
more  than  twenty,^  which  is  the  character  of  this 
Class,  they  must  be  inserted  in  the  Receptaculum,  as 
Class  XII.  requires  them  to  be  inserted  into  the  Calyx. 


ORDER     I. 
WHITE  WATER  LILY.     This  plant  grows  in    monogy 


rivers  and  large  pools,  in  dark  mud,  and  blossoms  in 
tlie  middle  of  summer  very  plentifully :  the  flower 
has  much  tlie  air  of  a  tropical  production^  but  it  has 
no  scent,  and  fades  veiy  soon  after  it  is  gathered. 

The  laws  of  the  vegetable  world  are  perhaps  as 
numerous  and  infinitely  various  as  of  the  other  king- 

^  The  filaments  of  the  Paeony  and  the  Tea  blossoni  are 
from  250  to  300,  and  those  of  the  Peeony  stand  in  three  circles 
round  the  Germen.  See  Pistilla  of  the  Paeony  in  the  plate 
shewing  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  stigma  in  diflPerent 
plants. 


KIA. 
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doms  of  nature,  though  less  obvious  to  common  ob- 
servers. If  plants  do  not  possess  sensibility  they  often 
possess  irritability,  and  habits  very  analogous  to  those 
of  animal  life.  Linnaeus  has  enumerated  forty  six 
different  flowers  that  close  and  open  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  Some  plants  fold  their  leaves,  or  the 
petals  of  their  flowers,  as  if  to  take  rest,  or  prevent 
being  stimulated  by  external  bodies,  some  in  the  day 
only,  and  others  only  in  the  night  j  and  this  Lin- 
naeus calls  the  sleep  of  plants,  from  the  apparent  re- 
semblance to  that  state  among  animals.  The  White 
Water  Lily  closes  its  flower  in  the  evening,  and  when 
the  sun  returns  expands  itself  again. 

LOTUS,  Nymphcea  Lotus,  As  I  have  before  ob- 
served, Lotus  is  a  name  that  the  Ancients  appear  to 
have  given  to  several  different  kinds  of  plants.  Pliny 
distinctly  mentions  two  ditlerent  trees  so  called, 
as  well  as  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt  this  Nymphaja  is  one.  This  is  the  plant  de- 
scribed by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  ''  Botanical 
observations  on  select  Indian  plants,"^  whose  flowers 
are  either  of  a  beautiful  azure,  or,  rose-coloured, 
and  whose  seeds,  numerous  and  minute,  are  eaten 
in  India  as  well  as  the  bulb  of  the  root.  The 
new-blown  flowers  of  the  rose-coloured  Lotus  have 
a  most  agreeable  fragrance.  There  are  also  yellow 
and  white  flowers,  which  have  less  odour.  This  is 
»  The  annexed  figure  was  copierl  from  the  Horiui  Malaba- 
ricus  of  the  celebrated  Rhede,  Tom.  xi.  PI.  2G.  referred  to  by  Sir 
William  Jones. 
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tlie  plant  of  poetical  honour  in  the  East,  and  which 
is  so  often  introduced  in  Gitagovinda,  or  the  songs 
of  Jayadeva.y  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  this  is 
the  same  plants  thus  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
Pliny : 

**To  remedy  this  scarcity  of  provisions,  they  (the 
Egyptians  of  the  marshes)  have  found  out  these  far- 
ther resources.  When  the  river  becomes  full,  and 
inundates  the  plains,  like  a  sea,  there  spring  up  in 
the  water  numbers  of  Lilies,  which  the  Egyptians  call 
Lotus.  These  they  gather  and  dry  in  the  sun :  then, 
pounding  that  which  comes  from  the  middle  of  the 
Lotus,  and  which  is  like  a  poppy,  they  make  from 
it  bread,  baked  with  fire.  The  root  also  of  this  Lotus 
is  eatable,  and  is  moderately  sweet  5  it  is  round,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  apple."^ 

Pliny  after  describing  the  tree  lotus,  says,  ''But 
there  is  an  herb  of  the  same  name,  and   in  Egypt 


y  In  this  composition  the  Lotus  and  Water  Lily  are  mentioned 
in  almost  every  page,  and  with  the  epithets  blue  and  red,  refer- 
ring to  the  flower,  without  distinction ;  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
*♦  O  lotus-eyed  God,  follow  her,  who  dispels  thy  care" — •«  Thine 
eyes,  which  nature  formed  like  blue  water-lilies,  are  become, 
through  thy  resentment,  like  petals  of  the  crimson  lotus" — 
**  Thine  eye  outshines  the  blue  lotus" — '*  From  his  graceful 
waist  flowed  a  pale  yellow  robe,  which  resembled  the  golden 
dust  C)f  the  water-lily,  scattered  over  its  blue  petals,"  &c. 

z  Henidotus  Lib.  H.  (Euterpe)  c.  92.     'Araj  -rrgoj  ivtiXii»i» 
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it  grows  up  with  an  herbaccvous  stem,  as  a  marsh 
plant.  When  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Nile  re- 
tire, it  comes  up  with  a  stem  like  the  Egyptian  bean,^ 
the  petals  crowded  tliick  and  close,  only  shorter 
and  narrower,  having  a  capsula  with  a  serrated  stigma, 
in  every  respect  like  a  Poppy,  containing  grains  like 
millet.  The  natives  put  these  Capsulae  in  heaps 
to  putrify;  soon  after,  they  separate,  wash,  dry, 
and  pound  them,  and  of  the  seeds  they  make  bread. 
There  is  a  further  circumstance  related  concerning 
this  plant  of  a  very  remarkable  nature  3  that  the  Poppy- 
like flowers  close  up  with  the  setting  sun  and  the 
petals  entirely  cover  the  capsula,  but  at  sun-rise 
they  open  again,  and  so  on  till  they  become  ripe, 
and  the  blossom,  which  is  white,  falls  oftV  ^ 

Pliny  again,  in  another  part  of  his  work,''  says, 
"  Those  who  think  that  there  is  only  a  Tree-lotus, 
may  be  refuted  on  Homer's  authority  alone,  for 
among  other  herbs  produced  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Gods  the  Lotus  is  the  first  named. — There  is  a  kind 
of  Lotus  named  Lotometra,  which  is  produced  from 
the  cultivated  Lotus,  from  whose  seed,  wdiich  is 
like  millet,  the  Egyptian  shepherds  make  bread, 
commonly  mixed  up  with  water  or  milk.  It  is  as- 
serted that  no  bread  can  be  more  wholesome  or  light 
while  it  is  warm,  but   when  cold  it  is  more  difficult 

a  The  plant  here  referred  to  is  the  Cyamus  Nelumbo    See 
page  149. 

^  Pliny  Lib.  xiii.  c.  1 7.     D«  arbore  loto. 
c  Lib.  xxii.  c.  21. 
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of  digestion,  and  becomes  heavier.  For  this  reason, 
those  who  hve  upon  it  are  not  troubled  with  many- 
internal  complaints  3  therefore  it  is  held  as  a  remedy 
for  them." '^ 

RED  HORNED-POPPY,  Glaucium  pJicenicium. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  sandy  corn-fields,  and 
blossoms  in  June  and  July :  the  flowers  are  of  very 
short  duration,  often  not  exceeding  half  a  day,  yet 
produced  in  long  succession.  It  was  upon  the  flower 
of  this  plant  that  Linnaeus  made  repeated  experiments 
to  shew  the  importance  of  Stamina  and  Pistilla  to  the 
production  of  perfect  seed,  as  already  mentioned, 
page  13, 

DWARF  CISTUS,  Cistus  hehanthemum.  Of 
this  Genus  there  are  sixty-six  species,  in  general,  es- 
teemed for  tlieu-  beauty,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
Though  this  species  cannot  vie  with  many  of  those 
which  are  produced  in  warmer  climates,  yet  it  is  one  of 
our  ornamental  native  plants.  It  is  common  in  chalky 
soils,  and  highly  ornamental  to  rocky  situations  3  it  is 
hardy,  and  easily  propagated,  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings, 
and  continues  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer  daily 
to  put  forth  new  blossoms.  The  petals  are  yellow,  and 
Linnaeus  has  remarked,  that  they  have  sometimes  an 
orange- coloured  spot  at  their  base.  At  Leven  Grove 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Benton  in  Northumberland,  I  have 
seen  the  flower  of  a  dingy  red,  and  the  stamina  pos^ 
sessing  more  irritability  than  any  I  have  noticed  of  a 

<l  Constat,  eos  qui  illo  vivant,  nee  dysenteria,  nee  tenesmo, 
neque  aliis  morbis  vcntris  infestari.  Itaque  inter  remedia  eoruni 
habctur.     Lib.  xxii.  C.  21, 


niGvxr.v. 

I'wo  PisUlla, 
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yellow  colour.  The  leaves  have  been  observed  to  vary 
much  in  breadtli. 

This  flower  has  tliat  remarkable  character  which 
I  have  alluded  to,  page  83 — the  stamina  gradually  re- 
tiring from  the  Pistillum  which  they  surround,  when 
slightly  touched  at  the  base ;  and  this  is  the  only  spe- 
cies that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  to  have  this  sin- 
gular property. 


British  Plants  of  this  Order, 

Botanical  Geneiic  Names.  Common  Names. 

4  ACTiEA 1    BaNE-BERKY 

66  Cist  us 6  Cist  us 

5  Chelidoniu.m » 4  Celandi.ve 

6  NvMPHiEA 2    WaTER-LILV 

g  Papaver 7  Porrv 

4    TiLIA 1    Ll.ME 


ORDER  2. 


ENTIRE-LEAVED  P^ONY.  This  plant  is 
named  after  Paeon,  a  famous  physician  of  antiquity. 
Of  tliis  Genus  there  are  five  species,  variable  in  the 
number  of  the  pistilla :  it  blossoms  in  May  and  June ; 
it  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  Dr.  Smith 
supposes  it  also  to  be  a  native  of  England.  This 
species  in  its  wild  state,  is  probably,  when  cul- 
tivated,  the  double-leaved   Paeony  of  our   gardens. 
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There  is  a  superstitious  opinion  prevails  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  the  root  of  this  plant  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  children's  teeth :  bits  of  it  are  dried  and 
rubbed  smooth,  and  strung  and  sold  by  the  name  of 
Anodyne  Necklaces,  and  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  is  the  only  plant  that  can  be  supposed  to  be 
english  that  has  been  arranged  under  this  Order. 


ORDER    3, 

No  British  Plant  of  this   Order. 

TEA  TREE.     This  plant  has  been  placed  by  trigynia. 
Linnaeus  in  the  first  Order  of  this  Class,  from  consi-  Three  ria. 
dering  the  styles  as  united^  but  on  consulting  the  best     ''^'^* 
botanists  of  our  time,  I  find  it  is  now  thought  to  be 
indifferent  whether  it  be  placed  in  the  first,  or  the  third 
Order  J  I  have  therefore  chosen  the  latter  j  since  it 
appears,  from  the  best  figures  of  the  flower,  and  the 
most  authentic  descriptions  of  it,  that  as  the  seeds  ad- 
vance to  maturity  the  styles  separate  from  each  other 
down  to  the  Germen  (as  in  fig.  2),  and  wither  upon 
it  after  the  petals  and  stamina  have  fallen  off  3  and 
that  although  they  are  united  in  an  early  state,  and  per- 
haps in  some  degree  cohere,   (as  in  fig.  l)  it  seems 
evident  that  they  have  their  constituent  parts  distinct ; 
and  as  Linnaeus,  in  the  nineteenth  Class  of  his  Sys- 
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tern,  has  considered  the  closest  adhesion  of  tlie  -'.n- 
therae  only  as  a  union  of  five  distinct  antlierae,  I  con- 
ceive, that,  without  departing  from  his  own  principles, 
the  Tea  Tree  may  be  kept  here  with  stricter  propriety 
than  in  the  first  Order. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  in 
those  countries  only  cultivated  for  use.  In  China  it 
is  cultivated  in  the  open  fields,  in  eveiy  latitude  be- 
tween Canton  and  Pekin ;  but  the  best  tea  is  said  to 
grow  in  a  mild  and  temperate  climate  in  the  country 
about  Nankin.  It  delights  in  sloping  banks  of  hills 
facing  the  south,  especially  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
rivers  and  rivulets. 

In  Japan  the  tea  which  is  most  esteemed  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  town  called  Udsi,  situ- 
ated near  the  sea.  Here  is  a  celebrated  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  in  the 
culture  of  the  tea  for  the  Emperor's  use.  This  moun- 
tain is  entirely  surrounded  with  a  wide  ditch  to  keep 
out  both  men  and  beasts.  The  plantations  are  made 
in  regular  rows,  and  when  the  leaves  are  gathered, 
the  men  employed  lor  that  purpose  wear  gloves,  and 
are  obliged  to  bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  lest  the 
delicate  flavour  of  the  leaf  should  be  injured  in  ga- 
tliering. 

In  other  parts  of  this  country  the  tea  is  usually 
sown  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  borders  of 
fields  which  are  cultivated  with  other  produce ^  not  in 
a  continued  hedge,  but  at  moderate  intervals,  both 
that  its  shade  may  not  be  injurious  to  the  general 
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crop,  and  that  tlie  leaves  may  be  the  more  easily  col- 
lected. As  the  seeds  are  very  subject  to  be  damaged, 
from  six  to  twelve  are  put  into  one  hole,  a  fifth  part 
not  being  expected  to  grow.  When  the  tree  is  three 
years  old  the  leaves  may  be  plucked  -,  when  it  is  seven 
years  old  it  no  longer  bears  any  quantity,  and  is  then 
usually  cut  down  to  the  root,  when  the  stool  sends 
forth  many  new  shoots,  which  afford  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply. Sometimes  this  operation  is  deferred  till  the 
tenth  year. 

The  tea  is  gathered  at  three  separate  times :  the 
tenderest  leaves,  of  but  a  few  days  growth,  are  ga- 
thered in  Februar)^  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  the 
second  gathering  is  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  the 
third  about  June,  when  the  leaves  are  full  grown. 
The  tea  is  afterwards  prepared  by  dr)dng  it  in  a  stove 
in  shallow  iron  pans  j  and  the  supposition  of  its  ever 
being  dried  on  copper,  to  give  a  more  beautiful  green 
to  the  leaves,  is  entirely  void  of  foundation. 

Of  this  plant  it  is  generally  believed  there  is  only 
_one  species  J  the  difference  of  green  and  Bohea  tea 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  culture, 
and  the  manner  of  drying  the  leaves.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  green-tree,  planted  in  the  Bohea 
country,  will,  produce  Bohea- tea,  and  on  the  con- 
irary.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  to  about 
six  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  best  information* 
we  have  upon  the  subject. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch- 
East  India  Company  in  1641,  and  a  small  quantity 

VOL,  I,  K 
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Avr.s  bronght  to  England  from  Holland  about  tlie  }'ear 
lOUi),  by  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Ossery,  from 
whom  it  soon  became  known  to  ihc  people  of  fashion, 
and  its  use  ever  since  has  become  general.  In  China 
the  use  of  tea  is  derived  from  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  is  so  universal  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  that 
rast  empire,  that,  we  are  assured  by  Sir  Geo.  Staunton, 
if  the  Europeans  were  entirely  to  cease  from  trading 
in  it,  it  would  very  little  alfect  the  price  of  tea  in 
China,  though,  according  to  Dr.  Lettsoms  Tables,  it 
a])pears  that  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Europe 
from  ]776  to  1791,  amounted  annually  to  15,  29,  25, 
20,  and  even  to  36  millions  of  pounds. 

John  Ellis,  Esq.  well  known  for  his  excellent 
works  on  corals  and  corallines,  previous  to  the  year 
l/dy,  set  several  tea  seeds,  sent  to  him  from  China, 
in  pots  in  the  open  air  in  London,  from  which  he 
raised  cnt;  p'ant:  and  this  was  probably  the  first  tea 
plant  ever  raised  in  England.  In  the  year  1  //I ,  a  tea 
tree  blossomed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Sion 
House,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  '^ 

c  The  leaves  and  youns;  stems  of  a  tree  of  a  very  different 
kin-l  to  the  Tea-tree  of  the  East,  are  excUi  ively  used  as  Tea 
in  Paruroay  and  Chili  The  tree  is  but  little  knovn  in  Europe, 
thoujth  of  the  first  importance  in  that  p  irt  of  Suuth  America. 
It  is  described  by  Azara  to  be  of  the  si;^e  of  a  mddling  Orange- 
trte,  and  by  his  cdiror  Walckenaer  supposed  to  be  the  Psomiea 
p,'at:Julosa  of  Lii  nzeu-;.  I  have  chewed  the  leaves  and  dryed 
stemi-  bruised  togcthe'  of  thi-  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  ta«;tt  is  as 
agreeable  as  our  oriental  tea,  taslcd  in  ihc  same  way.     For  the 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  unwholesomeness 
of  this  pJantj  and  perhaps  truly,  with  respect  to  some 
of  its  properties  5  but  its  refreshing  quality  is  so  agree- 
able, and  the  harm  arising  from  it  estimated  with  so 
much  uncertainty,  that  in  England  it  has  become  ge- 
neral, without  our  being  aware  of  any  serious  evil  from 
its  use. 

It  has  been  much  the  habit  of  studious  men  to 
indulge  in  drinking  tea.  I  once  called  upon  the  great 
Professor  Porson  at  five  o'clock,  when  I  myself  was 
going  to  dinner,  and  found  him  in  his  room  alone, 
sitting  over  his  books,  with  a  disorderly  tea  equipage 
on  the  table,  and  his  tea-pot  standing  on  a  trevet  be- 
fore the  fire.  Dr.  Johnson  would  sometimes  drink 
more  than  twenty  cups  at  a  sitting;  and  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  he  was  a  *  hardened  and  shameless  tea- 
drinker;  who  for  twenty  years  diluted  his  meals 
with  only  the  infusion  of  this  fascinating  plant;  whose 
kettle  had  scarcely  time  to  cool;  who  with  tea  amused 
the  evening,  with  tea  solaced  the  midnight,  and  with 
tea  welcomed  the  morning.'  Nevertheless,  according 
to  the  same  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  its  proper  use  h 
to  amuse  the  idle,  to  relax  the  studious,  and  to  dilute 
the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  exercise,  and 
will  not  use  abstinence. 

Of  this  Order  is  the  Genus  Delphinium,  of  which 

description  of  this  p'ant,  see  Martino  DobrizhofFer,  Hlsiorla  etc 
Abiponibus,  tom.  iii.  8VO.  and,  Voyages  dans  L'Amerique  iMeri 
dionale,i;arDon  Ftlixde  Azara,  ti)n;.  i.  p.  120. 
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there  are  eleven  sDecies^  but  our  common  Lark-spur,. 
Delphinium  consolida,  13  the  only  species  of  English 
growth 


ORDER    4. 
Xo    Britkh  Plant  of  this  Order. 

TETnAGY-  Except  TETRACESA,  Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  other  examples  are  doubtful  which  have 
been  hilherto  placed  in  this  Order,  and  a  specimen  of 
this  plant  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 


MA 

i'our  ristill 


ORDER   5. 


PENT  \0Y 
MA. 


COMMON  FENNEL-FLOWEFx.  Of  this  plant 

there  are  five   species.     It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 

rive  Ti^tiiia.  Europe  in  corn  fields,  and  blossoms  from  June  to 
September.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  England,  according  to  Lobel,  in  the  year  fS/O. 
Some  Nigellce  have  ten  pistiila. 

The  Genus  Aquilegia,  is  put  here  for  the  want  of 
abetter  place,  of  which  there  are  five  species  j  but  the 
common  Columbine,  Aquileg'm  vulgaris,  is  the  only 
s;:)ecie3  which  i»  native  of  Great  Lriiain. 


POLYANDRIA. 


ORDER 


WATER  ALOE.   Of  this  Genus  tliere  are  three    hexagy 
species,  but  this  is  the  only  species  indigenous  to  Great         ^^^' 
Britain,  and  the  only  British  plant  of  this  Order.  It  is  six  Pistiiia. 
rarely  found  in  any  otherpart  ofEngland,  than  Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk,  where  it  grows  in 
deep  ditches  of  the  fens,  sometimes  so  plentifully  as  to 
cover  the  whole  surface,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
plants.     It  blossoms  in  July.     The  pulp  of  the   seed 
of  this  plant  in  its  natural  state  is  clear  like  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye^  in  spirits  of  wine   it  becomes 
opaque  and  white  like  the  boiled  white  of  an  eggj 
plunged  into  water,  it  becomes  clear  again. 

This  Genus,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Frog-bit,  Class 

xxn. 


ORDER  7. 


EGYPllAN-BEAN  LILY.  This  plant  isindigenous    polygy. 

to  still  pools  and  recesses  in  the  margins  of  running        .* 

streams  in  the  East  Indies,  growing  in  a  deep  muddy  ^'^^j^^^  ^^^ 
soil,  in  a  depth  of  wafer  not  less  than  two  or  three  iadefi^ite. 
feet,  nor  more  than  six. 

When  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the  capsula  contain- 
ing them  separates  from  its  footstalk,  and  falls  into  the 
water  with  all  the  seeds  in  their  respective  cells,  which 
then   begin   to  vegetate,  and  thus  present  a  cornu- 
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copia  of  young  sprouting  plants,,    which,  after  a  time, 
loosen  from  their  cells  and  take  root  in  the  mud. 

This  Plant  is  also  a  native  of  Kg)'pt,  and  was  com- 
mon to  the  Nile,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who,  after 
speaking  of  the  Nymphcea  Lotus,  before  mentioned, 
which  he  considered  as  a  Liliaceous  plant,  says; 
''There  are  likewise  other  Lilies  like  Roses:  and 
these  too  grow  in  the  River  Nile;  whose  fructifica- 
tion is  produced  in  a  separate  capsula,  springing  like 
a  sucker  from  the  root,  in  appearance  exactly  resem- 
bling a  wasps  nest.  In  this  are  a  number  of  esculent 
seeds,  about  the  size  of  the  olive  berry.  These  are 
are  also  eaten  when  tender,  and  dry." 

This  plant  would  seem  to  have  been  newly  im- 
ported into  Italy  when  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  Eclogue  entitled  Folio.  It  is  there  men- 
tioned by  the  name  Coloiasia,  and  its  geneial  culti- 
vation is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  gold- 
en age,  which,  in  the  poet's  imagination,  was  about 
to  return. =  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  all 
mention  this  plant;  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  two 
last  we  are  assured,  that  the  Cyamus  and  Colocasia'' 
are  the  same. 

f  Herodotus  Lib.  ii.  (Euterpe)  "Ecii  11  x=t  a.K>.a  x^i'-.ia 
poJcis-i  £/x<j)£f>e  ,   —      Edit.  Wesselin.  p.  144. 

S  \t  tibi  pritua,  pucr,  nullo  munusculi  cultu, 
Errantes  cderas  passim  cum  baccare,  te-lus, 
Mixtaqie  ridenti  colncasia  fundct  acantho.        Eel.  iv. 

In  Egypto  nobilibsmia  est  Colccasia,  quam  Cyamon  aliqui 
vocaut. 


POLYAXDRIA. 

Theophrastus  says,  that  ''  this  plant  grows  in 
marshes  and  lakes^  and  bears  a  head  Hke  a  wasps  nest, 
with  one  bean  in  each  cell,  appearing  a  little  above 
it>  in  number  about  thirty.  The  flower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy,  and  of  the  colour  oi  a  rose.  The 
root,  which  is  thicker  than  the  largest  reed,  is  eaten 
either  raw,  or  boiled,  or  roasted,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  marshes.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  great 
plenty  :  they  also  sew  the  beans  in  the  mud  and  make 
plantations  of  them.  The  plant  grows  also  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia  " 

The  peculiarity  of  the  capsula  of  this  plant  re- 
embling  a  wasps  nest  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  impcs- 
sible  to  mistake  tiie  ancient  authors  who  have  de- 
ciibed  it  J  but,  on  investigating  this  subject,  I  have 
found  no  authority  tor  calling  it  a  Lotus;  and  as  that 
name  perplexed  me,  and  is  liable  to  mislead  others, 
I  have  rejected  it  altogether,  and  supplied  its  place  in 
English  by  a  familiar  idiom  agreeable  to  the  name  by 
which  Herodotus  has  described  it. 


British  Plants  of  this  Order, 

Botanical  Generic  "Naines.  Common  Names. 

6  Adonis 2  Phkasant-eve 

2S  Anemone 3  aNt.MONE 


POLYANDRIA. 

1  Caltha  > 1   March-Marigdlb 

':2l  Clematis 1  Travellers'-joy 

7  Helleuorus ►     2  Hellebore 

59  Ranunculus 13  Crow-foot 

22  Thalictrum 4  Rue-weed 

2  Trollius 1  Globe-flower 

i  Cahha  peluiirh  is  the  first  flower  that  announces  the 
spring  in  Lapland,  where  it  begins  to  bl<>ssom  towards  the  end 
of  May.  With  us  it  usually  blossoms  in  March  or  April ;  and 
in  a  very  early  spring,  in  the  year  1/73,  it  blossomed  in 
February. 
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DIDYNAMIA 
CLASS  XIV. 


FOUR    STAMINA,  2  LONG    AND    2    SHORT. 

This  Class  has   two  Orders, 

This  Class  contains  most  of  the  labiate^  ringent, 
or  personate  flowers^  as  the  Balm^  Dead-nettle,  Snap- 
dragon, Fox-glove,  &c. 

The  Orders  of  this  Class  are  named  after  the  man- 
ner of  producing  their  seeds.  The  first  Order  pro- 
duces naked  seeds  at  the  bottom  of  a  Calyx,  usually 
four  in  number.  The  second  order  produces  seeds  ia 
a  pod  or  capsula.^ 

ORDER   I. 

GROUND-IVY  is  common  in  dry  groves,  about     gymnos. 

hedge  banks,  under  park  walls  or  pales,  and  similar     ^^^^^^' 
situations,  where  it  puts  out  its  fragrant  foliage  on  the  Seeds  ex- 
first  approach  of  spring,  and  blossoms  in  April  and      ^°^^ 
May. 

An   extract  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  has  been 

»  The  plants  that  produce  naked  seeds  are  generally  aroma- 
tic, -whilst  those  of  the  second  order  of  this  class,  producing 
their  seeds  in  a  pod,  are  often  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
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long  in  use  with  the  common  people,  as  a  remedy  for 
many  complaints :  it  is  now  but  httle  prescribed  by 
medical  practitioners,  but  Ray  gives  a  remarkable 
instance  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  a  violent  and  inve- 
terate head-ache  by  drawing  the  juice  of  the  plant  up 
the  nostrils. 

WILD  SAGE.  Teiicrium  scorodojiia.  This  is  a 
common  english  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  in  appear- 
ance somewhat  resemble  the  garden  sage,  and  when 
rubbed  in  the  hand  have  the  same  scent  as  the  Hop. 
In  the  island  of  Jersey  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  brewing 
as  a  bitter  j  and  I  have  known  it  used  in  Worcester- 
shire for  that  purpose,  dried  and  prepared  like  the 
Hop,  in  the  proportion  of  twice  tlie  quantity,  without 
any  perceivable  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  beer. 
It  grows  M'ild  by  the  sides  of  woods  and  hedges :  at 
some  future  time,  perhaps,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
raise  it  in  plantations  wdiere  hops  cannot  be  culti- 
vated, but  at  present  it  is  considered  as  a  weed,  and 
that  of  itself  is  a  prejudice  to  overcome. 

In  the  province  of  St.  Jago  in  Chili  there  is  a  plant 
of  tliis  Class  and  Order,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
wild  Basil,  Ocymitm  salinum,^  resembling  the  com- 
mon! Basils©  much  as  hardly  to  be]distinguished  from 
it,  except  that  the  flower-siem  is  round  and  jointed, 
and  its  scent  and  taste  not  like  the  Basil,  but  rather 
like  tliat  of  a  sea  flag,  or  some  marine  plant.  It  is 
an  annual,  shooting  forth  in  the  spring,  and  continu- 

b  Ocymum  fcl.  ovaiis  ^labr'is  cauls  genlculato. 
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ing  till  the  commencement  of  winter:  every  morning 
it  is  covered  with  hard  and  shining  saline  globules, 
resembling  dew,  which  the  country-men  shake  off 
the  leaves  to  serve  them  instead  of  common  salt,  and 
in  some  respects  is  thought  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
Every  plant  produces  daily  about  half  an  ounce  of  this 
salt  J  but  Molina,  a  scientific  naturalist,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  information,  says,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  as 
the  situation  where  he  found  these  plants  was  in  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  of  more  than  sevent)'-  miles.^ 

When  we  see  some  plants  secrete  flint,  separate 
and  distinct  from  their  fibres,  as  well  as  combined 
with  their  organic  structure  3  and  when  we  also  know 
tliat  plants  secrete  alcali  in  every  situation,  I  cannot 
perceive  why  the  presence  of  the  sea  or  its  contiguity 
should  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  production  of 
a  neutral  salt  in  the  Ocymum  salijium,  according  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  nature. 

BritLh  Plants  of  this   Order, 

Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

6  Ajuga 4  Bugle 

6  Ballot  A 1   Horehound 

7  Betonica 1  Betony 

c  This  account  I  have  translated  from  an  Italian  work,  tn- 
titled  Saggio  suIU  storia  naturale  del  Chile f  del  Sigmr  Abate  Gio. 
Jguazio  Molina  J  p,  139. 
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Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

5  Clinopodium 1  Wild  Basil 

3  Galeobdolon 1  Yellow  DeaD'Nettle 

4  Galeopsis 4  All-heal 

1  GlechOma 1   Ground  IVY 

13  Lamium 4  Dead-nettle 

5  Leonurus 1   Mother-wort 

11  Marrubium 1  White  HouEHOUND 

6  Melissa 2  Balm 

2  Melittis 2  Bastard  Balm 

19  Mentha 9  Mint 

20  Nepheta 1   Cat  Mint 

12  Origanum l  Marjoram 

3  Prunella l  Self-heal 

3  Hyssopos Hyssop 

16  Scutellaria 2  Hooded  Willow-heub 

24  Stachys 4  Wound-wort 

69  Teucrium 3  Wild  Sage 

22  Thymus 2  Thyme 

23  Verbena 1  Vervain 


ORDER    2. 


ANGIOS- 
PERMIA. 

Seeds  en- 
closed. 


TWO  FLOWERED  LINNiEA  grows  in  dry, 
stony,  mossy  woods;  it  is  found  wild  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen,  and  blossoms  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  fragrant  at  night,  and  smells  like  the 
Meadow-sweet. 

This  flower  was  named  after  Linnaeus,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  Lapland :  he  seems  to  have  had  a  par- 
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ticular  partiality  to  it^  and  traced  a  fanciful  analogy 
between  it  and  his  own  early  fate — *  a  little  northern 

*  plant,  flowering  early,  depressed,  abject,  and  long 

*  over-looked.'^ 

In  this  Order  the  Acanthus  is  placed  j  an  her- 
baceous plant,  of  ornamental  foliage,  often  alluded  to 
by  the  ancient  poets,^  from  which  Callimachus,  a 
Greek  architect,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian 
capital,  suggested  to  him  by  accidentally  finding  it, 
growing  round  a  basket  covered  wath  a  tile. 

''  Linrtasus,  the  celtbrated  naturalist  and  founder  of  this 
system,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  born  at  Roeshult, 
in  the  province  of  Smaland  in  Sweden,  in  1 707.  He  studied 
physic  at  Leyden,  and  in  1735  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
after  which  he  settled  at  Stockholm.  At  the  age  of  34  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Physic  and  Botany  in  the  university 
ofUpsal.  He  al-o  became  physician  to  the  king,  who  created 
him  a  knight  of  the  polar  siar,  and  conferred  on  him  a  pension 
with  a  patent  of  nobility.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  pre- 
sident of  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  and  a  member  of  several 
foreign  societies.  He  travelled  into  Norway,  Dalecarlia,  Dei^ert 
Lapland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  England,  in  eager 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  science.     He  died  in  1778. 

c  Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocula  fecit, 
Et  molli  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantho ; 

Eel.  iii.v.  44 

Virgil  also  mentions  an  Acanthus,  which  was  an  Acacia- 
tree,  supposed  to  be  the  Mimosa  riilot'tca  of  Linnaeus,  the  same 
tree  that  produces  the  gum  Arabic.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Eel.  iv. 
V.  20.    Georg.  ii.v.  119. 
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British  Plants  of  this  Order. 

fiotanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

52  Anterrhinum 10  Snapdragon 

5  Bartsta 3  Painted-cup 

12  Digitalis 1  Fox-love 

9  Euphrasia 2  Eyebright 

4    LaTHR^A 1    ToOTHWORT 

2  LiMosELLA 1  Bastard  Plantain 

1    LlNNii:A 1    LlNNvCA 

3  MelAMPYRUM 4    COWGRASS 

14  0robanche 2  Broom-rape 

19  Pedicularis 2  Red-rattle 

8  Rhinanthus   1  Penny-grass 

22  scrophularia 4  figwort 

1  Sibthorpia 1  Cornish  Money-wout 
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TETRADYNAMIA. 
CLASS  XV. 

SIX    STAMINA,    4  LOXG    AXD    2  SHORT. 

This  Class  has  tico  Orders. 

The  Orders  of  this  Class,  like  the  foi'mer,  are 
named  after  the  manner  of  producing  their  seeds.  The 
first  Order  has  its  seeds  in  a  short  or  roundish  pod, 
or  pouch.  The  second  Order  has  its  seeds  contained 
in  a  very  long  pod. 

All  the  plants  of  this  Class  possess  similar  virtues  3 
they  are  termed  acrid  and  antiscorbutic  in  their  raw 
state,  as  Mustard  and  Water-cress  5  when  cultivated 
and  boiled,  they  become  a  mild  wholesome  food,  as 
Cabbage,  Turnip,  &c. 

The  flowers  of  this  tribe  of  plants  are  called  cruci- 
formed,  from  their  having  four  petals,  which  make  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  Greek  cross. 


ORDER  I. 


BITTER  CANDY-TUFT   is   an  annual  plant,      solicit 

and  grows  wild  in   great  plenty  in   Buckingham-        

shire.     It  blossoms  in  July,  and  tlie  whole  herb  is  short  Pod. 
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nauseously  bitter.     The  Genus  Ileris  is  unique  in  its 
natural  order  in  having  unequal  petals. 


British  Plants  of  this  Order, 

Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

y  BuNiAS 1   Sea  Rocket 

8    COCHLEARIA 6    ScUHVY-GRASS 

6Crambe 1   Sea  Coal  WORT 

gDRABA 4  Whitlow-grass 

14  Iberis 2  Candytuft 

3  IsATis 1   Wild  WoAD 

•23     LePJDI'JM 4    DiTTANDER 

1  SaBULARIA 1    AWLWORT 

14  Thlaspi 6  Shepherds-pursi 

2  Vella 1   Cress  ROCKET 


ORDER    C. 

siLTQUosA  CORAL-WORT  is  a  rare  plant,  blossoms  early 

s-edTiiTa  '^  May,  and  is  found  wild  in  few  parts  of  England  5 
long  Pod.  it  grows  in  Buckinghamshire  in  shady  places.  In  the 
bosom  of  most  of  the  leaves  stands  a  solitary  bud,  or 
bulb,  which  falling  off,  vegetates  in  the  ground,  and 
by  this  mean  the  plant  is  plentifully  propagated.  Its 
seeds  are  rarely  ever  perfected,  as  is  common  with 
plants  that  increase  much  by  the  root. 
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British   Plants  of  this   Order. 

Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

15  Arabis 3  Turkey-pod 

16  Brassica 6  Cabbage 

18  Cardamine 7  Cardamine 

22  Cheiranthus I  Wall-flower 

4  Dentaria 1  Coralwort 

8  Erysimum 4  Hedge-mustard 

7  Hesperis    1  Damewort 

6  Raphanus ,  1   Radish 

19  SiNAPis 3  Mustard 

53  Sisymbrium 8  Water-cress 

8  Turritis 2  Tower -mustard 
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MONADELPHIA. 
CLASS  XVL 

ALL    THE    FILAMEXTS    OF    THE    STAMINA 
UNITED    INTO    ONE    TUBE. 


This  Class  has  eis:ht  Orders. 


ORDER     I. 
ISlo  British  Plant  of  this  Order, 

SISYRINCHIUM  BERMUDIANA.  Iris-leaved 
Sisp-inchium.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Burmiidian 
Islands  -,  it  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  blossoms  from  May  to  the  end  of  July. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  its  name  has 
its  origin  in  two  Greek  words,  that  wo\ild  seem  to  im^ 
ply  a  resemblance  in  the  flov.'er  to  a  swine's  snout. 


DUIA. 


Three  Sta- 


ORDER    2. 

HERMANNIA  ALTH/EIFOLTA.  JMarch- 
■rn alio IV- leaved  Hermafinia  is  a  native  of  the  Cape.  It 
is  a  plant  of  free  growth,  and  produces  flowers  during 
most  of  the  summer  months.     It  bears  its  flowers  in 


PENTAX- 
DRIA. 


Fiv  Stiiminj 
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pairs,  and  the  corollas  are  twisted,  and,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  always  contrary  to  each  other.  Of  this  Order 
Dr.  Smith  makes  the  Genus  Erodium,  of  which,  inhis 
Flora  Britanica,  he  describes  three  species  figured  in 
the  English  Botany  under  the  numbers  646, 902, 1 768. 


DRIA. 


Seven  Stami- 
na. 


ORDER    3. 
No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

PELARGONIUM  ACETOSUM,  Sorrel  Crane's- 
hill.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape :  it  blossoms 
during  most  of  the  summer,  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings ;  the  leaves  have  somewhat  the  taste  of 
sorrel,  whence  it  derives  its  english  name. 


ORDER    4. 


No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

AITONIA  CAPENSIS  Cape  Jitonia.     Of  this 
Genus  there  is  only  one  known  species  -,  it  has  its  name 
Eigiiisumina  from  Mr.  Ailon,  *"  the  author  of  the  Plortus  Kewensis. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was 


OCTAX- 
DIUA. 


^  William  Alton  was  born  in  1/31,  near  Hamilton,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  and  being  bred  to  gardening,  came  in  1754 
to  London  to  seek  employment.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Philip  Miller,  in  1/39,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  botani- 
cal garden  at  Kew,  which  he  greatly  improved,  and  in  1/83  he 
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brought  to  England  in  the  year  1/74.  It  is  a  green- 
house shrub,  of  slow  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  three 
feet  in  height,  and,  when  of  a  sufficient  age,  produces 
flowers  and  berries  through  most  of  the  year. 


ORDER    5. 

GERANIUM     PYRENAICUM,      Mountain-      p^^AN- 
crane  s-b ill.     From  the  botanical  name  of  this  plant,       jDRIa. 
it  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  peculiarly  a  native  Ten  sumiua 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whereas  it  is  found  in  waste  ground, 
and  on  the  borders  of  fields,  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
common  about  London,  as  at  Chelsea,  Hammersmith, 
&:c.  The  intricacy  of  this  tribe  of  plants  caused  Curtis 
to  confound   the  Geranium  molle  with  this  species  in 
his  Flora  Londinensis .     It  blossoms  in  July. 

Of  this  Order  Linnaeus  put  the  numerous  Genus 
Geranium,  but  since  his  time,  tliis  tribe  of  plants  has 
been  divided  by  M.  L'Heritier,?  into  three  Genera, 

was  appointed  to  manage  also  the  pleasure  and  kitchen  gardens. 
In  1786  he  published  his  "  Hortus  Kewensis."  Hedied  in  1753. 
g  Charles  Louis  L'Brut^le  de  Heritier  was  an  eminent 
French  botanist  brn  in  Paris  1/45.  He  enjoyed  many  places 
in  the  French  government,  but  devoted  himself  principally  to 
botanical  pursuits.  In  1786,  Dombey  having  brought  from 
Peru  and  Chili  an  inestimable  collection  of  plants,  L'Heritier 
undertook  to  publish  a  description  of  them,  which  was  exe- 
cuted at  London,  under  the  title  of  the  Flora  of  Peru.     On  his 
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which  he  arranged  under  this  Order  and  the  Orders  2, 
and  3,  of  this  Class,  by  the  titles^  Geranium  Erodium 
and  Pelargonium. 

This  tribe  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  spe- 
cies, of  which  thirteen  grow  wild  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  fertilizing  pollen  of  these  flow- 
ers is  very  apt  to  mix  with  others  of  different  species, 
and  so  produce  new  species  or  varieties  ;  but  these 
plants  rapidly  degenerate,  and  in  a  few  years  become 
extinct. 


ORDER    6. 


E>;  DEC  AN- 
URIA. 


Kinetecn  Sta- 
mina. 


No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

BROWNEA  RACEMOSA.  This  is  the  only  Genus 
in  this  Order.  It  is  a  shrub,  or  small  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  feet  in  woody  and  hilly  places  in 
America  :  the  wood  is  covered  with  an  ash-coloured 
bark.  The  blossom  is  scarlet.  It  has  its  name  from 
Dr.  Browne,''  author  of  the  history  of  Jamaica.     The 


return  to  Paris  he  published  a  work  with  the  singular  title  of 
Flore  de  la  Place  Vendure.  He  was  assassinated  in  1801,  but 
his  murderers  were  not  discovered. 

h  Patrick  Browne  was  an  eminent  physician,  born  at  Cross- 
boyne  in  Ireland,  in    1720,     When  young  he  was  Fent  to  a 
relation  of  his  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  but  the  climate  not  agree- 
ing with  his  constitution,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1737.     Hf 
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practice  of  distinguishing  different  genera  of  plants  by 
personal  names,  may  have  had  its  influence,  how- 
ever trifling,  as  an  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  Botany  j 
and  though  no  exception  be  made  to  it  as  a  reward 
for  the  ability  or  patronage  of  distinguished  persons, 
yet  such  names  as  Rudheckia,  Rotbollia,  and  Holms- 
kioldiay  are  very  uncouth  3  bi\t  an  ^4mc/ia  elcgantis- 
simn,  I  hope,  will  one  day  or  other  palliate  these  harsh 
sounds. 


ORDER    / 


A'o  British  Plant  of  this  Order, 

MAPLE-LEAVED  PTEROSPERMUM  is  a  na-   ^^^jJ^jfCA^'- 

live  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  grows  into  a  tree; 

the  bark  is  covered  with  a  white  wool,  as  is  the  under     'miua.**** 
side  of  the  leaves.     The  flower  is  sweet-scented  and 


resided  at  Paiis  five  j'ears,  and  then  removed  to  Leyden,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  He  next  went  to  London,  where 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
facuUy,  and  once  more  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  Jamaica.  In  the  year  1750  he  published  iiis  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History  of  Jamaica  in  folio,  having  the  year  be- 
fore published  a  correct  map  of  that  island,  diawn  by  himself. 
He  died  at  Rusbrook  in  Ireland  in  1700. 

*  This  Older,  though  called  Dodecavdriuy  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  flowers  having  fifteen  sramina, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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the  petals  are  white.  The  stamina  are  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, with  long  twisted  antherae,  and  their  filaments 
unite  at  tlie  base  3  among  these  are  five  club -pointed 
bodies  twice  the  length  of  the  others,  and  much  stouter 
than  the  filaments j  and  as  they  are  the  only  internal 
parts  that  appear  without  forcibly  opening  the  iiower, 
it  has  the  appearance,  v. hen  superficially  obsened,  of 
being  pentandrous.  It  is  propagated  in  England  by 
seeds  imported  from  India:  in  the  winter  it  requires 
a  stove,  but  may  be  reniovcd  hito  a  green-house  in 
the  "lun^mcr. 


OllBFIl    8. 


pcLYAN-  COMMON  COTTON.     This  is  an  herbaceous 

!i!l!f '       plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Inu'.cs,.  grow  ing  to  about 

*tHi!:ina  Du-    three  teet  hiirh.     The   whole  -plant  is  downy,   and 

::><  rous  and  ^  -11 

i.a.raute.  whilst  young,  odorous.  The  blossom  is  ot  a  pale  yel- 
low, with  five  red  spots  at  the  bottom :  and  its  seeds, 
which  are  ripened  in  September,  are  immersed  in  fine 
white  cotton:  the  cotton,  which  is  prcdaccd  in  China, 
of  which  the  cloth  called  Nankin  is  made,  is  said  to 
be  tinged  with  red  in  its  vegetable  state,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  its  washing  better  than  any 
cloth  thiit  v.e  can  manufacture  to  imitate  it.  Few 
plants  are  more  useful  than  this :  it  furnishes  clothing 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  :  and  the  seeds  are  an 
article  of  food  to  the  inhabilants  where  it  is  cultivated. 
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There  are  six  species  of  this  Genus,  and  the  Bar- 
badoes  cotton  is  the  species  the  most  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  their 
exports. 

This  species  is  set  in  rows  in  the  West  Indies, 
about  five  feet  apart.  It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  and  produces  two  crops  annually;  the  first  in 
eight  months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
the  second  four  months  afterwards.  Each  plant  at  the 
two  gatherings  is  reckoned  to  produce  about  one  pound 
weight  of  cotton ;  and  an  acre  of  land  to  produce  2/0 
pounds  weight  on  an  average  3  but  the  certainty  ot 
gathering  a  good  crop  is  very  precarious ;  since  it  may 
be  almost  literally  said  of  this  plant,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing it  is  green  and  flourishing,  and  in  the  same  even- 
ing withers  and  decays.  For,  when  the  worms  begin 
to  prey  upon  a  whole  plantation,  though  they  are  at 
first  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  in  three 
days  they  vvill  grow  to  such  a  size,  and  prove  so  de- 
structive, as  to  reduce  the  most  verdant  field,  thickly 
and  beautifully  clothed  with  leaves  and  flowers,  to 
almost  as  desolate  and  naked  a  condition  as  trees  are 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  England,  When  these 
worms,  V.  Iiich  are  of  the  caterpillar  kind,  have  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  they  spin,  and  inwarp  them- 
selves as  in  a  bag,  or  web,  like  silk-worms,  in  the  few 
remaining  leaves,  or  any  other  covering ;  and  after  a 
few  days,  in  this  their  chrysalis  state  turn  into  dark- 
coloured  moths  and  fly  awav. 
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British  Plants  of  this  Otch 


Botanical  Generic  Xamcs.  Common  !Names. 

7   A'LTHX.A. 1   Marsh   mallow 

9  Lavatera 1  Tk  f.e-mallow 

31  Malva 4  Mallow 


CIASS  1¥I 

ORDER  1 


\r 


URISnlLJaMTEID    SISYMI^CMIUM 


SISYMN'CHIUM  BIEIRMHTBIANA 


CIASS  T¥I 

ORDER  2 


MEIRMAM^ILA 


HEMMANWIA  AILTELdEIFOMA 


^^^^s~ 


CLASS  WI 

ORDER    3 


VI 


.SOMJRJEIL  CMAI^IES^BUUL 


i  FEIAM GOIs^IlTM  ArBTO.^XM 


^^^^ 


^./^>^ 


CLASS  IM 


ORDER   4 
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CAFE  AITOI^IA 


AIT0:K'IA    CAPIEHSIS 


^^^^S' 


A<^/SA' 


CIASS  Wl 
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mOVWFAI^  CIRANES^BILIL 
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CLASS  IVl 

ORDER   6 


BIRDWIN^ISA  j 
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FTEIROSFEMMUM  ACEMIEOILIUM 


GLASS  IM 


ORDER  8 


'COMMO:^  COTTON 
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DIADELPHIA. 
CLASS    XVII. 

THE  FILAMENTS   OF  THE  STAMINA  UNITED, 

MAKING  TWO    SETS,   BOTH   SOMETIMES 

COHERING  AT  THE  BASE. 


This  Class  has  four  Orders. 
ORDER    1. 
No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 
TREE-LEAVED  MONNIERIA.  This  plant  is    pextan. 

rT>      ■  T     •  DRIA. 

named  after  M.  IVIonnier,  a  physician  of  Pans.     Jt  is 

the  only  Genus  in  this  Order,  a  very  scarce  annual  Fivesumina. 
plant,  A^ith  white  flowers,  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  of  which  there  is  no  good  figure  that  can  be  ac- 
curately depended  upon :  tlile  one  annexed  is  copied 
from  the  French  Encyclopid  Methodique,  which  is 
the  best  representation  there  is  of  it,  and  that  was  de- 
lineated from  a  dried  specimen. 


ORDER    2. 

YELLOW  FUMITORY.    This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Barbar\',   and  blossoms  in  May.     Its  leaves  con-        

-'  Six  Stiiinina. 


HETAN- 

DRIA. 
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tinue  green  all  the  year,  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  succession  till  October.  Of  the  Genus  Fiimaria 
there  are  fifteen  species,  of  which  six  are  english. 
Dr.  Smith  obser\-es,  that  the  difterent  species  are  re- 
markable for  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  their  seed 
vessels.     This  is  the  only  British  Genus  of  this  Order. 


OCTAN. 
DRIA. 

Eight  Sta- 
mina. 


ORDER  3. 

MYRTLE-LEAVED  POLYGALA.  Of  the  genus 
Polygala,  there  are  forty-five  species,  but  there  is 
only  one  species  of  english  growth,  Polygala  vulgaris, 
the  only  British  plant  of  this  Order.  This  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  covered  with  a  smooth  brown  barkj  growing 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  flowers  continue 
in  succession  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and 
are  white  on  tlie  outside,  but  purple  within. 


ORDER  4. 


DKCAN-  SENSITIVE  HEDYSARUM  is  a  native  of  Ben- 

"       gal,  near  the  Ganges,  and  was  first  known  in  Eng- 

Tca  stamiua.  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  pj^^^j.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Kennedy  and  Lee  of 

♦  This  Order  is  composed  of  plants  Papilionacae  or   Legu- 
luinosae,  which  have  usually  nine  Stamina  in  one  set,with  a  single 
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Hammersmitli,  from  seeds  sent  to  them  from  ladia 
by  Lady  Ann  ^loason,  in  the  year  1/72.  This  may 
be  considered  as  oas  of  the  most  extraordinary  plants 
in  the  vegetable  world.  '\\^hen  the  air  is  very  warm, 
and  quite  stiD,  its  leaves  are  in  continual  motion,  some 
rising,  others  failing,  and  others  whorling  circularly, 
by  twisting  their  stems :  the  cause  of  this  iiTitability 
seems  to  be  very  diiterent  from  that  of  the  commoii 
sensitive  plant  Mimosa  pudica.  Its  motion  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  influenced  by  any  external  stimulus, 
as  I  have  frequently  touched  it,  when  the  leaves  have 
been  in  quick  and  slow  activity,  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  at  various  temperatures,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  its  motion. 

It  is  an  aimuoi  plant,  and  grows  to  about  three  feet 
high  J  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green,  ^s'\th  some- 
vihat  of  a  sea-green  hue  in  the  middle 3  the  fiowers 
are  of  a  pale  red,  slightly  tinged  with  blue,  and  some- 
times with  yellow. 

To  this  Order  belong  the  leguminous  vegetables, 

one  separate  ;  bat  there  are  some  exceptions:  Spariluniy  Luplnus 
and  ULxy  have  ten  stamina,  with  the  tenth  evidently  distin- 
guisheJ  from  the  rest,  but  incorporated  with  them  by  its  lower 
part.  The  Omnis  and  some  others  have  on'y  a  lon5,itudinal  slit 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  without  any  indication  of  a  separate 
stamen.  Tiie'^e  pVinis  are  therefore  strictly  vTOTradelphoaSy  and 
not  d'uxdetpJious;  but,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  Linnosus  here 
swerves  from  his  strict  aTiificial  laws,  in  compliance  with  the 
decisive  natural  character  which  marks  the  plants  in  question. 
Therefore,  when  ten  stamina  are  all  aHke  separate  and  distinct, 
such  plants  are  to  be  referred  to  Jhe  Class  Decandr'mi  but  if  they 
are  all  combined,  to  the  Class  Diaddphia, 
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as  the  Pea,  Bean,  Vetch,  &c.''  they  are  all  said  to  be 
wholesome,  but  I  believe  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  that  rule.  The  seeds  of  the  Citisis  Labernum,  in 
their  green  state,  have  an  emetic  quality,  and  those, 
beautiful  red  seeds  with  a  black  spot,  brought  from 
India^  which  are  sometimes  worn  as  ornaments  of 
dress,  ^  are  said  by  the  natives  to  be  so  dangerous,  that 
the  half  of  one  of  them  is  sufficiently  poisonous  to  de- 
stroy a  man ;  this  account,  however,  may  exceed  the 
truth  J  but  thatthey  have  a  ver}^  prejudicial  quality  I  have 
reason  to  believej  for,  within  my  own  knowledge,  I 
have  seen  an  extraordinary  effect  of  the  poison  of  one 
of  these  peas.  A  poor  woman  who  had  some  of 
them  given  to  her,  and  who  did  not  choose  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  having  them  drilled  to  make  a  neck- 
lace, put  the  seeds  into  hot  water  till  they  were  suf- 
ficiently soft  to  be  perforated  with  a  large  needle  j 
in  performing  this  operation  she  accidentally  wounded 
her  finger,  which  soon  swelled,  and  became  veiy 
painftil,  tlie  swelling  extending  to  the  \\'hole  hand; 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  she  recovered, 
the  use  of  it. 

•  That  which  in  common  language  is  called  a  pea-shelly 
in  the  language  of  Botany  is  called  Legumeny  the  seeds  being 
arranged  along  one  of  its  sutures.  When,  in  a  similar  covering, 
the  seeds  are  affixed  to  the  seams  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
plants  of  the  second  Order  of  Class  XV.  that  kind  of  seed- 
vessel  is  properly  called  a  pod.  The  English  language  wants 
this  discrimination. 

^  The  Botanical  name  of  the  plant  that  produces  this  Pea  i> 
Ahrm  Trecator'im, 
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At  Crossthwait's  Museum^  in  Keswick,  a  gentleman 
inadvertently  swallowed  one  of  these  seeds  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  night  he  was  so  dangerously  ill  tliat  medi- 
cal aid  ^^'^s  thought  necessary  to  sa\e  his  life.  As 
tliCse  facts  have  happened  to  persons  within  my  own 
knowledge,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  poisonous  na- 
ture of  these  peasj  and  as  they  are  usually  given  to 
children,  it  \vouId  be  prudent  to  discontinue  that  prac- 
tice, as  there  is  danger  of  their  being  swallowed  in  their 
amusements. 

British  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Botanical  Generic  Names.  Common  Names. 

17  Anthyllis 1   Kidney  Vetch 

C3  Astragalus 3  Milk  Vztch 

17  Genista 3  Greenweed 

67  Hedysarum 1   Saintfoin 

3   HiPPOCREPis 1    Horse-shoe  Vetch 

23  Lathyrus 7  Grass  Vetch 

23  Lotus 1   C layer 

11   Medicago 6  Lucerne 

3  8  Ononis 2  Ground  Furze 

5  Ornithopus 1  Birds-foot 

16  Oroeus 2  Bitter  Vetch 

3  PisuM 1  Pea 

27  Spartium 1   Broom 

31  Trifolium 1;  Trefoil 

3  Ulex 2  Furze 

25    ViCIA 9    VlTCH 
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POLYADELPIIIA. 

CLASS   XVIII. 

THE  FILAMENTS  OF  THE  STAMINA  UNITED, 
MAKING  MORE  THAN  TWO  PARCELS. 


This  Class  has  three  Orders. 

ORDER  I. 

Xo  British  Plant  of  this  Order 


Stamina  from 
twelve  to 


ORANGE  TFxEE  is  a  native  of  India,  but  grov/s  dodixax 
luxuriantly  in  many  parts  of  Europe.     This  fruit  was 
not  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  j  but 

the  oranges  now  produced  in  Malta  are  those  which  J;;:^;;g.v,°J^ 

are  most  esteemed.     The  Pomegranate  is  supposed  ^^fjj'l^^:^^l 

to  be  the  Golden  Apple  of  the  ancients.    There  is  one  unconnected 

,  .    ,      .         .  J         -1      with  the 

kind  of  orange^  the  pulp  of  which  is  tniged  with  caiyx. 
red,  said  to  be  produced  by  grafting  the  common 
Orange  on  the  Pomegranate  3  but  this  is  a  vulgar  and 
unfounded  opinion,  as  the  dark-coloured,  called  a 
black  Rose,^  Rosa  centifoUa,  is  said  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  grafting  a  red  rose  on  a  black  currant  tree, 
which  is  a  common  error  of  the  same  kind. 

1  Among  the  various  colours  of  flowers,  scarlet  is  most  rare, 
and  yellow  the  most  common ;  there  is  no  flower  that  is  entirely 
black.  The  black  spot  in  the  blossom  of  the  common  garden 
bean  is  darker  than  that  of  any  flower  I  am  acquainted  with. 
The  Rosa  centifoUa,  Lotus  jacohceus,  and  the  Pelargonium  lobaium, 
are  of  a  dark  purple. 
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To  this  Order  belongs  the  tree  which  produces 
the  seed  of  which  Chocolate  is  made.  '^ 

ORDER    2. 

No  British  Phut  of  this  Order. 
icosAN'-  THYME-LEAVED  IVIELALEUCA  is  a  native 
"       of  New  South  Wales.     It  is  rather  a  tender  green- 


house plant,   seldom  kept  long,  but  easily  renewed 


Stamina  nu- 
merous, tlieir 

liiHrntntsbe-    fj-Qm  seed.     The  soil  should  be  like  that  on  which 

ing  inserted, 

in  several       the  heath  kind  are  cultivated.     The  first  representa- 

(arcels,  into  ■* 

t;ie  Calyx.       tion  of  this  plant  was  published  in  the  Linnsean  Trans- 
actions, 1797' 

ORDER    3. 

poLYAN-  MARSH  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.     Of  the  Genus, 

1  ■       Hyperia/m,  which  is  the  only  British  genus  of  this 

stamina  very   Order,  there  are  fifty-seven  species,  of  which  nine  spe- 

numerous,  '  J  i  '  a  _ 

unconnected,  cies  grow  wild  in  England.     1'his  plant  is  produced  in 
Calyx.  spongy  bogs  in  several  parts  of  England.     It  blossoms 

in  July  and  August,  but  the  flowers  seldom  expand, 

unless  in  bright  sunshine. 

m  Linnaeus  named  this  plant  Theobroma  (celestial  food)  which 
shews  him  to  have  been  more  fond  of  Chocolate  than  the  Euro- 
peans who  first  tasted  it.  Benzo,  who  made  a  voyage  to 
South  America  in  1541,  calls  it  a  mrji  more  fit  for  pigs  than 
for  men.  '*  I  loathed  it,"  he  says,  **  for  more  th  n  a  year,"  Lib. 
ii.c.  le.  And  Acosta  says,  that  some  persons  who  were  not  used 
to  Chocolate  were  disgusted  at  its  appearance,  and  beseemed  to 
think,  with  good  reason — ♦'  Porque  tiene  una  espuma  arriba, 
y  un  borbollon  como  de  hezes,  que  cierto  es  mcnester  mucho 
crcdito  para  passar  con  cllo."     Lib.  iv.  C.  '22. 
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SYNGENESIA 
CLASS  XIX. 


AXTIIEU.E  UNITED  INTO  A  TUBE.    FLOAVLRS 
COMPOUND. 


This  Class  has  Jice  Orders. 

This  Class  comprehends  those  flowers  which  are 
called  compound.  The  essential  character  of  a  com- 
pound flower  consists  in  the  antherae  being  united  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  and  the  filaments 
separate  at  the  base  3"  which  are,  for  the  most  part;, 
five  in  number,  and  inserted  into  the  Corolla.  The 
Dandelion  and  Thistle  are  of  this  kind,  composed  of 
a  number  of  small  flowers  called  Florets.  To  illus- 
trate the  character  of  this  Class,  a  Floret  of  tlie  Dan- 
delion is  given,  magnified:  which  plant  is  also  of  the 
first  Order. 


n  Those  floweis  which  are  composed  of  Florets,  where  the 
arAhcrce  are  not  united  into  a  cylinder,  are  calltd  aggregate 
flowers,  as  the  Scabious,  Class  IV.  the  Teasel,  &c. 
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ORDER  I. 


roLYGA-  C03,J:\I0N  CAPvLINE  is  scattered  over  dry  and 


.T.QUALis.  sandy  heaths  and  pastures,  and  blossoms  in  June  and 

t^7~irts  of  J^^V-     Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Em- 

iructification  ^qyoy  Charlemagne, °  in  whose  time  a  medical  vir- 

cadi  Floret;  tuc  was  ascrlbcd  to  it  which  cured  his  army  of  the 

•  -A  eachl'lo-  •' 


I'.t,  witiiout    plague, 
o:  any  otlur.         The  sceds  of  this  flowcr,  as  of  many  others  of  this 
Jrixtudng       natural  Class,   are  furnished  with  a  plume,  serving 
j;tr!fct  beet .    ^j^^j^  ^g  wings,  wliicli  indifferent  plants  are  differ- 
ently constructed  j  some,  like  a  divergent  tuft  of  hair, 
others  are  branched  like  feathers  3  some  are  elevated 
from  the  crown  of  the  seed  by  a   slender  foot-stalk, 
which  gives  them  a  very  elegant  appearance  j  others 
sit  immediately  on  the  crown  of  the  seed  itself:  by 
this  provision   of  nature   they   perform   long   aerial 
journeys,  and  are  thus  disseminated  far  from  the  pa- 
rent plant. 


British    Plants    of  litis    Order, 

Botyuicnl  Gcnciic  iS'amts.  Com;non  Nanifis. 

2  Ageratum 1    Hairy  Ageratum 

3  AncTic  M ]    Burdock 

20    AlMANASlA 1     Sea  CUDWCED 

<-  The  Emperor  Charlemagne  was  bcrn  739,  ami  died  A.  D. 
s:3,  a-ed  7-5. 
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Rotunicrtl  Generic  'Names.  Common  Names. 

11  BiDENs 2  Water  Agrimony 

.'>l  Cakduls 10  Thistle 

9  Cab  LIN  A 1   Caki  iNE 

3  CrcHORiuM 1   Endive 

•20  CiiF.pis 3  Hawks-beakd 

49  EuPATOHiUM ,...  I   IIfmp  Agrimony 

55     lilERAClUM 13    HaWK-WETD 

10  Hyoseius 1  Small  SwiNES  SUCCORY 

3  IlYrocH-«Ris 3  Long-rooted  Hawk- 

V,-EED 

1 1  Lactuca 3  Lkttlce 

5  Lapsana 1  Nipplewort 

4  LSONTODON 2    DaNDCLION 

7    OnOPORDON 1    COTTON-TMISTTLE 

6  PiCKIS 2    Ox-TONGUE 

19  PrENANTHES 1     IrY-LEAF 

20  Serratula 3  Way-thistle 

19    SONCHLS 4    SoW-THISTLIi 

14    TRAGOrOGON 2    GOATS-EEARD 


ORDER    2. 


POLYGA- 

SUPEIl- 
I'LUA. 


DAISY.  With  this  interesting  little  flower  every 
pasture  and  grass-plat  is  spangled^  from  the  beginning 
(if  spring  till  the  end  of  autumn. 

It  is  called  in  French  La  lelle  Margarete,2in^\\\\\\  Florets  hav- 
us  the  Daisy,  being  emblematical  of  the  eye  of  the  oTfruttificL" 
lijdy,  from  its  opening  to  the  rising  sun.     When  the  51^6^^11116 
sun  is  declining  the  flower  shuts  itself  up,  as  if  to  take  tlrcnrSSl^ 

ence  have 
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on!y  PiitiWa,  jf-^  j-est.     It  lias  alwavs  been  a  favourite  with  Poets, 

butbothkinds  •' 

producia?  _  and  obscrvers  of  Nature.  Chaucer,  who  is  among 
the  first  that  takes  notice  of  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  flowers  at  particular  times  of  the  day,  thus  ex- 
pressed his  partiality  for  it: 


perfect  seed. 


Well  by  reason  men  is  calle  maic 
The  Daisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  the  Daie 
—  •■     She  that  is  of  all  flowris  the  fioure, 
Fr.ifiHed  of  all  virtue  and  honoure  ; 
And  even  alike  fair  and  fresh  of  hcwe, 
As  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  nevvc. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  sunne  ginneth  West 
Tosene  this  fioure,  how  it  will  go  to  rest, 
For  fear  of  night,  so  hateth  she  darKnes?e  ; 
Hercherc  is  plainly  spread  in  the  brightnesse 
Of  the  Sunne. 

Britisli  Flants  of  this   Order. 

EotaniculGeiieric  XamcJ.  Common  Kames, 

•27    AcilILl.tA 2    Varrow 

19  Anthemis 5  Ciumom;i.r 

44  Artemisia 5  Southeknwooo 

fl5  Aster 1   Star  wort 

2  Bellis 1  Daisv 

"27  Chrysanthemum 3  Ox-eye- daisy 

41    CiNIiRAKIA 'i    FlF.A-WORT 

43  Con Yz A 1    Pi  owM  an's  spiK  enard 

3  DoKONlCt'M 1     Ll-OPARO'S-UANE 

30  Ericeron 3  Flea-rane 

63    GnaPHALIUM 11     EVEPLASTING 

34  Inlla 4  Elecampane 
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S  Matricaria 3  Feverfew 

75  Senecio 8  Groundsel 

30  SoLiDAGo 3  Golden-rod 

9  Tanacetum I  Tansy 

14  TvssiLAGo 3  Colts-foot 


ORDER    3. 


BLUE  BOTTLE.   This  is  the  only  British  Genus  pqlyga- 

of  this  Order.     The  genus  consists  of  seventy-seven  pj^ustra 
species,  of  which,  six  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  ^ea. 

This  species  is  common  in  corn-fields,  and  is  a  good  The  central 

example  of  this  Order.     It   blossoms  in  June  and  in'^'both'^''^* 

the  two  succeeding  months,  and  the  petals  are  of  a  [Ifi'c'atioa"^"*^ 

beautiful  blue  colour,  though  sometimes,  white,  and  ^^,^1^'tffosg 

pUlT)le.  iuueei.cuin- 

•t       *  tereiice  ..ave 

The  flowers  of  the  changeable  Rose-hibiscus,  Hi  ■   "either  sta- 

.        .  ™.,  •  nor 

liscus  viutabilis,  are  remarkable  for  altering  their  PisUiu. 
colour.  At  their  first  expansion  they  are  white ;  they 
then  change  to  a  deep  red,  or  rose-colour,  which  as 
they  decay  turns  to  purple.  In  the  West  Indies  all 
these  alterations  happen  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
which  in  those  hot  countries  is  the  longest  duration 
of  these  flowers  J  but  in  England,  where  they  con- 
tinue near  a  week  in  perfection,  the  changes  are  not 
so  sudden. 

Among  vegetables  colour  is  so  uncertain^  that  Lin- 
c 


84 
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iiSEUs  has  seldom  taken  it  into  the  account  to  charac- 
terise a  species,  for  it  is  found  often  to  depend  upon 
a  difference  of  heat,  chmate,  soil,  and  culture  3  and  it 
is  remarked,  that  red,  is  more  easily  changed  into 
white  and  blue  3  blue,  into  white  and  yellow  3  yellow, 
into  white:   and  white,  into  purple. 

While  colour  is  the  most  uncertain  character  of 
the  Corolla,  the  figure  of  the  petals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies is  more  constant  than  that  of  the  fruity  hence 
Linnaeus  advises  to  arrange  under  the  same  Genus 
such  plants  as  agree  invariably  in  the  Calyx,  Petals, 
and  Stamina. 


ORDER   4. 


POLYGA- 
MIA. 

NECESSA. 
RIA. 

Tlie  central 
Elorets  hav- 
ir.fT  hUimina 
only,  and  tiie 
Florets  of  the 
tircumfti- 
•tucconly 
TisUilla. 


No  British  Plant  of  tliis  Order, 

GARDEN  MARIGOLD  grows  wild  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  as  tlie  south  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  Genus,  Calendula,  has  fourteen  spe- 
cies. Of  this  si>ecies  there  are  several  varieties.  Ac- 
cording to  Linna?us's  obsei"vations  these  flowers  are 
open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon. The  regular  expansion  of  flowers  attracted 
early  notice ;  and  in  the  poems  of  Rowley  there  is  an 
allusion  to  this  property  in  the  Marigold. 


<*  The  Mary-bud  that  shutte;h  with  the  light. 
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And  in  Shakespeare  it  is  thus  expressed: 

'*  The  Marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping." 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  also  furnished  him 
with  a  most  beautiful  poetical  image  in  his  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece. 

"  Her  eyes  like  Marigolds  had  sheath'd  their  light. 
And  canopy'd  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day." 

This  propert}"  is  not  uncommon  with  plants  in  tliis 
natural  Class.  The  Dandelion  opens  at  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  and  closes  at  nine.  The  Mouse-ear 
Hawk-weed  opens  at  eight,  and  closes  at  twelve.  The 
Sow-thistle  opens  at  fi.e,  and  closes  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  the  Goat's-beard  opens  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  closes  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning, 
in  fine  weather. 


ORDER    :>. 
No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

GREAT  GLOBE  THISTLE  blossoms  in  July,  roLyoA. 

•'  MIA 

and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August      It  is  a  native  of  most  segrega- 

of  the  countries  in  Europe,  but  not  of  England,  and        • 

was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  15q6.     In  its  na-  riorets  each 

l-javins  a  par- 

tive  state  it  grows  in  any  sou  or  situation,  not  more  tiai  Caiyx, 

than  two  feet  high  3  but  by  culture  it  grows  to  more  crudtdmoD* 

than  twice  that  height.  CsSyx*. 


30  SYNGENESIA. 

In  this  Class  Linnaeus  niade  a  sixth  Order^  -which 
has  been  abolished  by  subsequent  Botanists. 

This  Class  of  compound  flowers,  Syngenesia,  has 
been  particularly  treated  upon  by  Vaillant,  who  prin- 
cipally confined  his  researches  to  this  part  of  Botany, 
and  published  his  discoveries  and  method  of  arrange- 
ment in  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.P 

P  Sebastian  Vaillant,  a  French  physician  and  botanist,  was 
born  at  Vigny,  near  Pontoise,  in  I669.  He  became  superin- 
tendant  of  the  royal  garden,  and  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  died  in  »72'2  His  works  are,  1.  Remarks  on 
Tournefort's  Botanical  In^tltutions  ;  '2.  Discourse  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  Fiowers  ;  3.  Botanicon  Parisiensc,  or  a  Description  of 
Plants  which  griw  about  Paris,  folio,  with  plates;  4.  %  small 
Botanicon,  i2mo.  1743. 
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GYNANDRIA. 
CLASS  XX. 

STAMINA  SITUATED  ON  THl.  PISTILLUM, 


This  Class  has  ten  Orders  in  the  system  of  Lin- 
naeus, but  some  alterations  concerning  them  having 
been  thought  necessaiy,  the  celebrated  Thunberg  abo- 
lished the  Class  altogether,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  several  less  intelligent  writers.  The  reasons  which 
led  to  this  innovation  appear  to  be,  as  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
serves, from  Linnaeus  erroneously  placing  in  Gynan- 
dria  several  plants  which  have  not  the  requisite  charac- 
ter; hence  the  character  itself  has  been  judged  ambigu- 
ous, or  not  founded  in  nature,  and  the  system  has  been 
supposed  to  be  simphlied  by  overlooking  it;  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  character  of  the 
Class,  taken  as  above,  is  as  evident,  constant,  and 
genuine,  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  system;  and  no 
uncertainty  can  arise,  if  care  be  taken  to  observe,  that 
the  stamina  actually  grow  out  of  the  germen  or  st)de 
and  not  merely  out  of  any  part  tliat  supports  the  ger- 
men, which  caused  the  mistake  when  Linnaeus  con- 
sidered the  Passion  flower  as  gynandrous,  and  origi- 
nally placed  it  in  this  Class. 


38 
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ilONAN- 
DRIA. 


Oae  Stamen. 


ORDER  I. 

FLY  ORCHIS.  This  curious  flower  is  found  in 
chalky  soils,  but  is  not  veiy  common.  It  is  most 
plentiful  in  Kent  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  blossoms 
in  May  and  June.  There  are  other  plants  of  thi^ 
genus  that  equally  resemble  a  Bee  and  a  Spider.  From 
the  root  of  one  species  of  this  plant,  when  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  salop  is  made. 


Britinh  Plants  of  this  Order. 

Botanical  Generic  Names,  Common  Names. 

50  Orchis lO  Orchis 

34  Oi'H  RYs 11  Opm  kys 

14  Serapius 5  Serapius 


DIANDHIA 


Two  Stamina. 


ORDER    2. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER.  This  is  the  only  British  plant 
of  this  Order  5  it  blossoms  in  May,  and  the  seeds  ripen 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  stem  decays  to  the 
root,  and  a  new  one  is  produced  in  the  following 
Spring. 

In  its  wild  state  it  is  confined  to  some  remote  and 
little  frequented  woods  in  the  north  of  Englandj  it  is 
found  in  Lady   Amherst's  woods  at  Leven  Grove, 
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and  may  be  considered  as  the  queen  of  the  European 
Orchideae.  It  is  among  the  scarcest  of  British  plants^ 
and  most  valued  for  its  beauty  and  singularity.  There 
are  five  species^,  but  only  this  one  of  English  growth. 


ORDER    3. 
No  British  Plant  of  this   Order, 

MEBOREA  is  a  native  of  Guiane,  a  tree  of  mid-       trian- 

ling  size,  with  a  stem  of  four  or  five  inches  in  diame-       ' 

ter^  to  the  height  of  tliree  or  four  feet.  It  blossoms  '''^'"mint*** 
in  January,  and  bears  ripe  fruit  or  seeds  at  the  same 
time.  The  flower  is  without  a  corolla,  and  is  very 
small,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  greatly  magnified  to 
know  its  structure.  The  Calyx  is  of  one  piece,  divided 
at  the  bottom  into  six  green  lobes.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  witli  two  little  stipulae  ^  at  the  base. 

<3  Besides  the  ordinary  leaves  of  a  plant,  there  are  other  parts 
connected  with  them  and  the  stem,  denominated,  by  Linnaeus, 
Fulcra,  but  which,  in  English,  may  be  changed  for  the  term 
Appendants,  and  according  to  Dr.  Smith's  arrangement,  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  order. 

1.  Stipula,  a  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper  leaves,  or  to 
their  footstalks,  as  in  the  example  Meborea,  and  the  little 
leaflets  in  the  Styrax  officinalis,  Hedysarum.  Class  X.  and  XVII. 

2.  Bractea,  a  floral  leaf,  or  leafy  appendage  to  the  flower 
or  its  stalk,  as  in  the  Holosteum,  and  Deonae  muscipula.  Class 
III.  and  X. 


FourStamind. 
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ORDER    4. 
No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 
TETR^N.  GREATER  STYLIDIUM.     This  plant  is  a  na- 

tive of  Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  grow,  in  a  sandy  soil,  to  the  height  of  two 

3.  Spina,  a  Thorn,  as  in  Rhamnus  Lotus.  Cla'^s  V. 

4.  Ac'jLEUs,  a  Prickle,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  and 
Egyptian-bean  Lily.     Class  XIL  and  XIIL 

5.  CrRRUS,  a  Tendril,  as  in  the  Passion  Flower  and  Angu- 
ria.  Class  V  and  XXI 

6  Glandula,  a  Gland,  a  little -umour  discharging  a  fluid, 
as  on  ihe  stalk  and  Calyx  of  the  Moss-ro  e. 

7.  PiLUS,  Hair,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  Mullein, 
and  Staihis  and  the  little  stinging  oristles  on  the  Nettle  come 
under  this  denomination. 

The  stems  of  phnts  have  also  several  distinct  names, 
appropriate  to  their  peculiar,  and  separate  character. 

I.  Caulis,  is  a  s  em  or  trunk,  properly  so  called,  bearing 
leaves,  as  well  as  f^^)wers,  without  anv  particular  order  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  such  as  the  trunks  and  branches  of  all 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  Meborea  may  serve  as  an 
example. 

II.  Culm  us,  a  straw,  the  peculiar  stem  of  the  Grasses, 
Rushe«,  and  plants  ne^rly  allied  to  them  :  as  the  stem  of  the 
Anthoxanthum  Phlenm,  and  Festuca,  &c.    Class  II  and  IIL 

III.  Sc  apus,  a  stem,  which  springs  from  the  root,  bearing 
flower-,  and  seeds,  but  not  leaves,  of  which  the  Dionaeamuscl- 
pula,  Class  X    s  a  good  exarr,ple. 

IV.  PtruNCULi/s,  a  flower  italk  which  springs  from  the 
stem,  and,  like  the  Scapus,  bears  the  t.ow^rs  and  seeds,  but  not 
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or  three  feet.  The  column  of  the  Stamina,  which  is 
peculiarly  constructed,  of  one  of  the  species  of  this 
Genus,  Stylidum  irriialile,  exhibits  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  irritability :  when  touched,  it  throws  itself 
backward  into  a  curved  form  with  great  quickness, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  returns  to  its  fonner  posi- 
tion. The  only  specimen  of  this  curious  plant  that  I 
have  seen  is  in  the  garden  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy, at  Hammersmith. 

the  leaves,  as  the  stalk  in  theDionae  muscipula,  which  springs 
from  the  Bracieay  already  referred  to,  Class  X.  The  Trientalis 
and  Fuchsia  also  afford  good  examples  of  Pedunculi. 

V.  Petiolus,  is  a  leaf  stalk,  and  exclusively  applied  to  that 
meaning,  of  vrhich  good  examples  are  infinitely  numerous : 
the  Pepper,  Cherry  Laurel,  Meboria,  &c.  will  serve  as  illustra- 
tions. Class  II.  XII.  XX. 

VI.  Stipes,  the  base  of  a  frond,  or  a  kind  rf  stem 
passing  into  leaves,  or  not  distinct  from  the  leaf;  also  the 
thread,  or  slender  stalk,  which  supports  the  pnppus^  or  down, 
connecting  it  with  the  seed :  see  Illustration  of  Class  XIX.  The 
stem  of  a  Fungus,  or  Mushroom,  is  likewise  called  Stipes:  see 
Class  XXIV. 

VII.  Frons,  is  the  stem-leaf  and  fructification  united, 
that  is,  the  flowers  and  seeds  produced  from  the  leaf  itself,  as  in 
Ferns,  Polypodium,  Class  XXIV. :  it  is  a  term  also  applied  to 
Lichens,  and  others  in  vehich  the  whole  plant  is  either  of  a 
crustaceous  or  leafy  substance,  from  which  the  fructification 
immediately  proceeds. 
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ORDER   5. 
No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

SWEET-SCENTED  PERGULARIA.  The  na- 
tive place  of  this  plant  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  cultivated  in 
China,  from  whence  Lady  Hume  received  it.  It  blos- 
somed in  her  hot-house  in  August  1791 .  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  the  size  of  a  primrose,  of  a  yellowish 
green,  have  a  sweet  lemon-like  scent,  especially  in 
the  evening;. 


HEX  AN- 
DRIA. 


ORDER     6, 

COMMON  BIRTH- WORT.  Of  this  Genus 
there  are  twent}^-seven  species ;  but  this  one  species 
Six  Stamina  only,  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  the  only  Bri- 
tish plant  of  this  Order.  It  blossoms  from  June 
to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
native  of  England,  though  Millar  is  not  of  that  opi- 
nion. It  dyes  \vool  of  a  good  yellow  colour :  the  roots 
have  an  aromatic  scent,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste, 
and  are  used  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  powdered  root  of  one  species  of  this  plant, 
Aristolochia  angidciday  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  effica- 
cious in  curing  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes  in  Ame- 
rica. Professor  Jacquin  says,  that  if  the  juice  of  this 
root  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  serpent  it  may  be  han- 
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died  with  safety,  but  will  return  to  itself  after  some 
hours  ^  it  is  also  asserted,  that  in  larger  quantities  it  is 
destructive  to  those  reptiles. 


ORDER   7. 
No  British  Plant  of  this  Order. 

CYTINUS  is  a  parasitical  plant,  growing  on  the      octan. 
roots  of  the  Cistus.     Of  this  Genus  there  is  only  this       ^^^' 
one  species.     It  is  an  annual,  and  a  native  of  Spain,   Eightstamina 
Portugal,  and  Barbary.     The  colour  of  the  flower  is 
red  with  yellow.     The  number  of  Antherae  and   the 
divisions  of  the  stigma  varyj  the  number  of  the  an- 
therae is  double  the  divisions  of  the  stigma. 

The  Orders  8,  9,  and  10  are  abolished. 


END    OF    VOL.  II. 


T.  P.ensley,  Printer, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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